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Comments on the Efficacy of 
Criminal Treatment 


Don C. GIBBONS 


San Francisco 
State College 


Introduction 


This paper involves two main lines of comment. In the first part, 
the evidence regarding the efficacy of various treatment techniques for 
delinquents and criminals is reviewed. This section will indicate that, 
although little is known at present as to the results of treatment tech- 
niques, what little is known suggests that most rehabilitation procedures are 
ineffective. In the second half of the paper, some of the problems which 
must be faced in the development of effective treatment strategies 
are indicated. These fall into two major classes, problems of the cor- 
rectional situation, and problems of theory. 


Assessing the Efficacy of Criminal Treatment 


Any stock-taking with respect to treatment techniques for delinquents 
and criminals must immediately face the fact that almost no data exists 
relative to the effectivness of most programs. What passes for data is 
mostly in the form of intuitive hunches or guesses. There is a paucity of 
evidence which meets even a minimum standard of scientific adequacy. 
The reasons for this state of affairs are many, but they include the newness 
of rehabilitative measures in corrections. Most of the effort in corrections 
up until recently has been directed toward the development of programs, 
rather than evaluation. Correctional treatment programs have not yet 
attained the maturity and stability which calls forth efforts at evaluation. 


Additionally, there is some reluctance on the part of correctional 
authorities to embark upon the kind of experimental research which is 
needed to demonstrate the effects of programs. Then, too, satisfactory 
evaluative research in corrections is extremely difficult to carry out due 
to a variety of technical problems. At any rate, whatever the reasons, 
there is a critical deficit of good information on the merits of most 
rehabilitative programs. 


In recent years, however, there have been a few attempts to measure 
the effectiveness of treatment programs, using methodological procedures 
of varying degrees of accuracy. These studies have begun to provide 
reliable data on some programs. The discussion below is a partial survey 
of these studies. 
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Treatment Research Studies 


One of the most durable and lasting notions in criminal and delin- 
quent treatment has been the general theme that: offenders are “sick”, in 
the sense that their criminality is due to various personality weaknesses, 
lack of ego strengths, lack of internal controls, and similar factors. As a 
corollary of this view, various kinds of casework programs patterned 
along quasi-psychotherapeutic lines have been established. Probably the 
most common technique used in prisons, juvenile institutions, juvenile 
courts and elsewhere has been the caseworker-client relationship, in which 
the caseworker attempts to aid the offender to develop “healthier” per- 
sonality patterns. Professional journals are filled with variations on this 
theme, in which it is assumed that this tactic, properly applied, will result 
in the rehabilitation of offenders. 


The individual treatment-casework approach in corrections has not 
been given a complete and fair trial as yet, but the evidence which is in 
suggests that optimism about this tactic may be largely unfounded. As 
one case in point, the ambitious Cambridge-Somerville Youth Study found 
that this kind of treatment does not deter predelinquents from delinquent 
acts. In this study, treatment and control group predelinquents were care- 
fully matched, and long-term casework and guidance services were applied 
to the treatment group. At the conclusion of the experimental period, 
the delinquency rates for the two groups were almost identical?. 


Another instance in which the casework approach has been studied is 
reported by Adamson and Dunham. This investigation found that the 
increased use of these techniques in a juvenile court child guidance clinic 
over several decades failed to produce any decline in rates of recidivism?. 
These findings are in accord with earlier experience data from the Judge 
Baker Guidance Clinic in Boston, which found little evidence of success 
in that program. 


In the past several years, the state of California has been involved 
in a detailed program of experimentation with intensive individual and 
group therapy, administered by social caseworkers in San Quentin prison 
and the California Institution for Men at Chino. In this program, treat- 
ment and control groups are compared as to the effectiveness of intensified 
therapy in prison. While the data are not yet in final form, the evidence 
produced to date from the IT program, as it is called, suggests that viola- 
tion rates on parole are similar for both the treated and untreated groups®. 


Some form of casework relationship between workers and clients has 
for a long time been the cornerstone technique utilized in probation and 
parole. Here again, however, little evidence is at hand to evaluate these 
programs. Most of the time, it is reported that probationers succeed in 
a large proportion of cases, while inmates of institutions have much 
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higher recidivism rates. But in most cases, it appears that the initial selec- 
tion processes by which some offenders are placed on probation while 
others are sent to institutions would account for any differences in rates 


of recidivism, and that the techniques of treatment are incidental to this 
result. 


Several studies in recent years have added weight to this inference by 
pointing out that job descriptions of these programs tend to show that they 
normally fall far short of providing any kind of intensive treatment. 
Rather, in most cases, probation and parole agents spend most of their 
time writing reports, keeping routine surveillance over their clients, and 
infrequently rendering some sort of superficial aid to the client*. Admit- 
tedly, this does not show that intensive treatment by caseworkers, if it were 
carried out, would be ineffective. But these studies do imply that the high 


success rates of probation programs in particular are at present not a 
function of the treatment techniques. 


On this question of the effects of intensive treatment in parole, the 
data from the SIPU project in California (Special Intensive Parole Unit) 
is instructive. In this study, in which matched caseloads of treatment and 
control group parolees are given intensive parole supervision in the first 
instance and regular supervision in the second, the evidence suggests that 
intensive casework on parole is insufficient to prevent recidivism. The 


rates of recidivism for the two groups in the project so far are almost 
identical5. 

The view of correctional clients as “sick”, maladjusted persons in 
need of some form of psychotherapy is implicated both in programs of 
individual counselling and therapy and in programs of group therapy. 
There are other forms of group therapy which have evolved from a view 
of criminals and delinquents as persons who have antisocial attitudes and 
behaviour patterns as a consequence of their associations with criminals 
and criminal value patterns. In the latter programs, a somewhat different 
kind of group therapy has evolved in which the attempt to readjust clients 
is carried on through the group itself. The attempt is made to change 
groups, not persons, using various group dynamics assumptions. Now, 
in all of these programs, there is a paucity of good data regarding effects, 
so that it cannot be established that they are effective or ineffective. 


However, some recent evidence has been presented on one group- 
oriented group therapy program. This is the project in New Jersey known 
as Highfields, in which boys are placed for a short period, usually three 
months, in an open, small institution and are subjected to intensive group 
therapy. The reports which have been produced on the effects of this 
program as contrasted with the Annandale Reformatory, a more conven- 
tional institution for boys, suggest that the Highfields program does reduce 
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recidivism rates. It must be noted, however, that the methodological 
shortcomings of the research are such as to raise the suspicion that the 
better success of Highfields may be mostly due to the research compro- 
mises, not the superiority of the program. That is, the experimental group 
at Highfields and control group of Annandale boys are not strictly com- 
parable, so that Highfields may have received boys who have at the outset 
better prognoses of success®. 


Finally, in this brief review of treatment efforts, there is the question 
of preventive programs. The variations among prevention activities are 
many, from individually oriented programs such as the Cambridge- 
Somerville Youth Study to activities designed to alter community pat- 
terns of social organization, such as the Chicago Area Project. Many 
of these programs lack a coherent rationale or theoretical structure and 
seem to be unrelated to the characteristics of predelinquents, so that it is 
likely that they are ineffective for that reason alone. 


Again, there is no large body of data on the effects of prevention 
programs. However, several years ago Witmer and Tufts surveyed the 
data which does exist and found little evidence in favour of most programs. 
The Chicago Area Project was one of the few preventive efforts which 
appeared to have a positive effect?. A recent issue of The Annals devoted 


to delinquency prevention has also pointed up the deficit of knowledge in 
this area®, 


Conclusions 


It is impossible to be very sanguine about criminal treatment in view 
of the research indicated above. But perhaps there is some reason for 
optimism. In the first place, there is evidence of increasing sophistication 
of treatment in the sense that more specific and detailed etiological 
rationales for treatment programs are being developed. To the extent 
that what is known about offenders is linked up to the tactics used in 
attempting to rehabilitate them, treatment efforts should become more 
productive. This is a matter about which the next section is concerned. 


Additionally, some recent evidence on specific treatment efforts 
appears favourable. It may be that some of these programs are on the 
right track. For example, one report on a street-corner gang preventive 
program indicates some reduction in delinquency®. Too, a re-evaluation 
of the Cambridge-Somerville study indicates that this approach produced 
results in a restricted group of cases!°. Also, as indicated before, it appears 
that the Chicago Area Project has had some impact on delinquency in 
Chicago". Perhaps more programs will be discovered in the coming years 
which have an effect upon offenders. 
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Some Treatment Problems and Needs 


There are a number of problems and needs which must be given 
attention if an orderly and cumulative growth of effective treatment pro- 
grams is to occur. These may be discussed under two rubrics, problems 
of the situation and problems of theory. By the former is meant problems 
of treatment which are inherent in the correctional setting, such as heavy 
work loads; inadequate financial support; clients who do not appear 
voluntarily for treatment, but who must be ordered to appear; group 
supported antisocial attitudes on the part of clients; the limitations imposed 
upon treatment efforts by the requirements of custody and security; and 
so on. Many of these problems have been discussed in detail in the 
professional literature and are familiar to all correctional workers. They 
will not be discussed at length here. 


Problems of theory refer to the need to develop specific strategies 
of treatment for categories of offender types and formal, etiological 
rationales for these techniques. Of course, the problems of the situation 
and the problems of theory are not independent, for adequate correctional 
treatment theories will have to articulate ways in which these situational 
problems can be handled while offenders are guided toward law-abiding 
adjustment. However, they will be separated for analysis here, with the 
following comments devoted to theoretical problems. 


Problems of Theory 


Words like “theory” are uncommon in the literature of corrections. 
Problems of the situation are usually given first rank as difficulties which 
must be overcome for effective rehabilitation to take place. But the really 
critical need in corrections is for. better treatment theory. Although 
effective treatment is most likely to occur when favourable situations are 
combined with adequate theories, the two are not equal in importance. 
Effective treatment will not occur simply as a consequence of improve- 
ments in the correctional situation, such as increases in staff size, more 
financial support, etc. It is quite possible that rehabilitation could remain 
ineffective even with these kinds of improvements, if the conceptual struc- 
ture of programs is inadequate or in error. 


It is, of course, true that correctional treatment is at present built 
upon some conception of the treatment needs of offenders, so that a 
theoretical rationale does exist for treatment. However, the theoretical 
structure which has emerged to date is inadequate, for a variety of reasons. 
For one thing, much of the treatment presently advocated is based upon 
humanitarian, rather than on etiological arguments. That is, programs 
are advocated which promise more humane handling of offenders but 
which are not addressed to specific problems of treatment. 
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Additionally, much of the conceptual structure for treatment is based 
upon assumptions that offenders are all quite similar, so that one particular 
strategy is offered as an effective one for all offenders. There is consider- 
able recent evidence on criminal etiology which suggests that this view 
does not do justice to the richness and variety of criminal and delinquent 
behaviour patterns. As a result, it is quite unlikely that there is one 
technique which will work with all offenders. Finally, it would appear, 
at least to this writer, that some of the theoretical notions about offenders 
on which some treatment programs are based are erroneous!*, The 
problem is not to construct treatment theory where none has existed 
before, but rather to develop better conceptualization of rehabilitation 


problems and more formal articulation of strategies for these different 
problems. 


Components of Treatment Theory 


How, then, can the conceptualization of treatment problems and 
appropriate strategies of treatment be improved? Several basic lines of 
attack seem called for. The first requires examination of the available 
etiological data and the development of consensus as to the treatment 
problem or problems presented by offenders. It seems clear that the 
treatment problem in the case of many offenders centers around the anti- 
social attitudes and self-conceptions exhibited by them. The treatment 
problem in these cases revolves around techniques of changing attitudes, 
so that the offender will be able to play the role of law-abiding citizen 
when released from correctional treatment. 


If this is the general form of the treatment problem, one implication 
is that treatment strategies would be greatly improved by the utilization 
of the available evidence on human behaviour, particularly the empirical 
content of social psychology, in the development of treatment techniques. 
While neither the etiological content of criminology nor the content of 
social psychology seems to have been importantly involved in much of the 
treatment thinking in the past, social psychology appears to have been 
most neglected. For example, substantive evidence from the field of 
social psychology indicates quite clearly the futility of attempts to reinforce 
and modify behaviour through the devices of punishment and external 
control solely. Nevertheless, there are still institutions and agencies in 
America which base important parts of their programs on assumptions of 
this kind. 

The evidence on reference group concepts, attitude formation and 
change, primary group interaction, and other social psychological materials 
should be given a more explicit place in the formulation of treatment 
strategies. For example, it seems highly probable that many of the con- 
tradictions and‘ inconsistencies in the literature on group psychotherapy, 
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group counselling and related programs would be clarified if these reports 
were to be evaluated in the light of the voluminous research literature on 
small groups. 


For one thing, the sterile debates over whether caseworkers, guards 
or only psychiatrists can conduct group therapy sessions might be stilled. 
The data from social psychology ought to show that the decision as to 
whether a program is group therapy or not has little to do with the profes- 
sional training of the therapist; rather, it centers around the extent to which 
the therapy group is a group in the sociological sense. If the therapy aggre- 
gate shows patterns of interaction, mutual role perceptions, a status struc- 
ture, etc., then this is a group. If the changes of attiude which take place 
occur as a result of these patterns, then this is group therapy. If changes 
take place as a consequence of interaction between the therapist and client 
only, then this is not group therapy. 


Closer attention to the literature of social psychology should produce 
other consequences of this sort. One result might be to give the case- 
work notion of “relationship” more substance. This kind of effort might 
clarify the kind of relationship needed to bring about modifications in 
attitudes, conditions under which this kind of relationship is most likely 
to occur, and so on. These examples could be multiplied greatly. 


Now it is certainly true that the conceptualization of treatment 
strategy has improved in the last twenty years through the incorporation of 
knowledge on social roles, attitude change, group formation and so on 
from the area of social psychology. Trends in this direction can be seen 
in a number of recent papers and articles. Jenkins, a psychiatrist, has 
contributed a great deal to the clarification of the interrelationships be- 
tween behavioural data and criminal treatment!*. Similarly, the recent 
street-worker programs of prevention incorporate a seemingly valid treat- 
ment rationale, as does the Chicago Area Project!4. Trends in the direction 
of sophisticated behavioural theories of treatment can also be seen in 
discussions by Cressy, Ohlin, and McCorkle and Korn'5. Finally, the 
research projects in California referred to earlier include well worked out 
etiological bases and treatment rationales!®. It may be that some of these 
arguments will turn out to be erroneous, but this does not alter the central 
fact that they represent significant advances in treatment theory. 


However, the problem is that these treatment arguments are frag- 
mentary and do not cover the whole range of problems presented by the 
offender population. The final development which is needed in the im- 
provement of rehabilitation theory calls for more penetrating work along 
the two lines noted above. That is, the range and variations in attitudes 
and self-conceptions of offender patterns or types must be defined more 
specifically. The various treatment strategies for these offender types 
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must also be more specifically defined. It may be found that, as a conse- 
quence of this kind of thinking, it is possible to recognize some consider- 
able number of treatment problems and a fairly large number of specific 
treatment strategies which are appropriate for some offender types and 
not for others. In graphic form, this situation might be indicated in this 
way. 


Offender Types and Treatment Techniques 


Treatment Technique 
Offender Type A B Cc D E 
1 xX Oo x xX Oo 
2 Oo Oo x Oo 
3 xX Oo 
4 Oo oO Oo x x 
5 x Oo Oo Oo 
6 Oo Oo xX xX 


X=Effective treatment technique 
O=Ineffective treatment technique 


The limitations of space preclude any extended discussion of the 
requirements of an adequate classification or typology of delinquent and 
criminal role patterns. It should be noted, however, that there is consid- 
erable consensus among sociologists and other students of criminal be- 
haviour that homogeneous patterns of delinquent and criminal behaviour 
can be recognized in the offender population. It appears that criminal 
and delinquent behaviour is organized around a number of different role 
conceptions, and that these different patterns are accompanied by varia- 
tions in attitudes and self-conceptions. The research literature of crimi- 
nology has indicated a number of instances in which homogeneous criminal 
types have been identified. 


The general problem of developing a criminal and delinquent typo- 
logy is one which the present author has been working on for several 
years. To date, this work suggests that the number of distinct, homo- 
geneous criminal types exceeds fifteen, while there appear to be seven or 
more types of delinquent roles. This material has been reported else- 
where, along with suggestions as to the directions in which criminal 
typology construction should be moving, a discussion of the difficulties 


of typology construction, and some indication of other problems only 
touched upon here!’, 


In conclusion, it has been argued that improvements in criminal 
treatment lie in the direction of (1) clarification of the treatment problems 
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presented by offenders, through the construction of criminal and delinquent 
typologies, and (2) articulation of strategies of treatment which arise out 
of the knowledge about variations in criminal roles, attitudes and self- 
conceptions, and which utilize the best available evidence from the field of 
social psychology. If these activities are prosecuted diligently, research 
may begin to discover that specific programs of treatment work with some 
types of offenders and not with others. The final result may be the 
accretion of a body of reliable and effective techniques of treatment which 


would begin to give correctional treatment the appearance of a field of 
applied science. 
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L’auteur suggére que nous n’avons que trés peu de 
connaissances basées sur des faits quant a lefficacité 
des programmes de traitement correctionnel, et que 
cette somme de connaissances indique que ces pro- 
grammes n’ont pas été trés effectifs. Il fait des recom- 
mandations sur les mesures a prendre pour améliorer 
la situation. 
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Normal Aggression and Delinquency * 


Dr. F. R. WAKE 


Carleton University 
Ottawa 


One day last winter, the people of Ottawa discovered that an un- 
usually tragic event had occurred during the previous night. The following 
brief account has been checked by Detective Sergeant Spratt of the Ottawa 
Police Force and bears his approval. Two young men, with their girl- 
friends, were having a light snack in a restaurant about midnight. Another 
group, entirely male, entered the restaurant and after annoying one of the 
girls in the first group and arousing an argument, was ordered to leave 
the premises. The male group departed, having threatened one of the 
men in the mixed group. Later, when the first (mixed) group left the 
restaurant and started down the street in an automobile, the second group 
followed in another car and proceeded to bump the first car at stop-lights 
and try to provoke a fight. The first car proceeded on its way, dropped 
the girls at their homes, recruited male friends, returned to the scene of 
the original argument and made contact with the members of the second 
group. Some of these had gone home (one even was in bed) but by 
cajolery and threats, all were prevailed upon to dress for a fight. 


The two groups met in the street about 2 a.m., began to fight and, 
shortly after, dispersed when a boy of group one, the individual who 
previously had been threatened, was lying in a gutter, bleeding profusely 
of a knife wound in the body. He died on the street. In the subsequent 
series of trials, appropriate reformatory and penitentiary sentences were 
awarded those found guilty. To hear this event described as a necessary 
and inevitable part of the normal development of North American youth 
probably would strike most people as a shocking distortion of fact. 
Nevertheles, it is the thesis to be presented and defended herewith. 


There is no need to attempt a documentation of the stand that the 
male role in society, as contrasted to the female, is the initiating, aggressive, 
active one. Whether one attempts to explain the male role as culturally, 
or biologically, determined or a result of the effects of both, the above 
statement is given common support. Equally important, moreover, is the 
fact that no matter how the role developed, it is the model for manhood 
today and one that North American society takes pains to perpetuate. 


There are many facets to the male role but the core is that of the 
family provider and defender. It calls for the courage and ability to make 


the Maritime Psychological Association, Halifax, September 
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certain, no matter what, that the family eats, drinks, and is reasonably 
safe and comfortable. Thus the male is required to seek out these neces- 
sities (an active, initiating task) and with skill and courage defend against 
attempts to destroy the way of life. At times, it may be necessary for the 
male to become aggressive in order to assure the position of the family. 
Over the years, this role as family provider and defender has been general- 
ized to include group and even national aspects. 


Historically, then, to “be a man” began as the individual male’s 
ability to demonstrate physical courage—that is, to be physically aggres- 
sive. The most skilful in these aggressive acts was seen as the most male 
and a pattern developed such that a man had to be willing to perform, and 
to a degree be able to perform, male acts in order to perceive himself, and 
be certain that others perceived him, as a man. The pattern has not been 
a clear cut one and, in certain families or cultures, might not have been 
prominent. In the North American culture, whether obvious or not, it 
always has played a critical part in the growth to manhood and thereafter. 
Recently, to engage in physical combat has not been quite so much a part 
of everyday life but, in many respects, the fundamental requirement is still 
there. Men today are expected to be able to defend home and country. 


The male child early learns that he is required to behave as men 
do and that he must identify with them. Much of this identification will 
be subconscious—much will be conscious and openly rewarded, not only 
by males but by females. An example of the latter, since it might not 
be obvious, is an incident reported by one of my students wherein a 
mother was telling a friend that her twelve-year old boy had become in- 
volved in a fight so vicious a tooth had been knocked out. One might 
expect a mother to be upset and angry at such damage to one so young. 
On the contrary, the mother reported with pride, and at length, what her 
son had done to the other boy. Such direct, complete reward for fighting 


strength could have no other result but to encourage further performance 
of the same kind, 


As the boy/grows, then, he absorbs and is taught that to be a man 
is of great value, that to be called a man is the highest tribute possible 
and that his behaviour must be such (that is, he must perform the proper 
acts) as to make plain his status. 


Now, there are many manly acts which are not physically aggressive 
but the most important in the eyes of society at large are the physically 
aggressive ones. Since many might take issue with this statement, let us 
examine some anecdotal evidence. Football undoubtedly is the most 
popular college sport in North America as a whole. Why? Does it require 
more skill than tennis? More concentration than golf? More endurance 
than swimming? No—but it requires physical courage in a men-against- 
men situation. It is physical combat and anyone who plays it can call 
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himself a man. The college golf or tennis or swimming champion wins 
credit for skill and for courage of a sort but he comes nowhere near 
the prestige of the college football star and he may not even hold the status 
of a run-of-the-mill football player. (If further proof is needed, ask the 
champion golfer in which sport he would prefer to star!) 


Boxing is something of a paradox as a sport. The main objective is 
to knock an opponent senseless—a purpose completely unworthy of 
rational human beings. Why, then, do rational males indulge in such a 
sport, at the risk of personal injury? And why do many intelligent men 
watch such spectacles? Why do they become excited, urge a boxer to 
“knock him out”, feel a sense of elation at a brutal exhibition? Why? 
Because this represents the core of manhood—an open demonstration of 
the willingness to risk life and physique to prove oneself against the attack 
of another (or, when warranted, to be able to put across an attack of one’s 
own). Many intelligent men are ashamed of such feelings—but they enjoy 
the fights anyway. 


Let us go a step further. There is a good deal of fuss these days 
over the plethora of Westerns (serials, plays) on our T.V. and movie 
programs. There are “too many”, they are “badly done”, they “emphasize 
brutality”. Well, the fact that there are so many is not a chance affair— 
they are the result of interest on the part of somebody and, it stands to 
reason, quite a few somebodies. What is the essence of the Western? 
It is man-to-man combat where life is at stake. And when it is done well, 


as in High Noon, with one man against four, it represents our concept of 
manhood at its best. 


There is a hierarchy in manly acts—the quintessence is the unequal 
struggle (note how the murderer who alone bravely faces the posse gains 
our grudging respect), followed by a single man to single man combat 
and then men against men. The intelligentzia may not be strongly attracted 
to a Wyatt Earp T.V. program but it is bearable so long as Wyatt meets 
his opponent face-to-face and guns him down. But what would happen if, 
at some point, Earp decided, as might be sensible, to round up a bunch 
of the boys and shoot down a mad-dog killer from the safety of ambush. 
Would Earp be a man? Would anyone watch? 


To return to our growing boy. He learns that aggressive behaviour 
is a requirement if he wishes to feel, and to be seen, as a man. But while 
he is learning this code, his parents and society are making every effort 
to teach him another—namely, the circumstances under which his initiative 
and aggression are permissible. The attempt is made to match the increased 
aggression with an equal amount of control and the results are about as 
might be expected. For any one boy, the control over-shadows the aggres- 
sion and his father wishes he had a “little more drive”; or control matches 
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aggression and that is proper, “he gave it everything he had but he didn’t 
lose his temper”; or control is less than aggression and we have the 
delinquent act. For any one group of youths, one or the other of the 
same conditions will arise. 

Thus, each and every North American youth, regardless of creed, 
race or colour, is faced with this incredibly difficult task of building, main- 
taining, channelling and releasing under control the aggression so valued 
by his society. The task is too difficult for not only do some become 
passive, some “normal” and some delinquent as noted above, but by far 
the great majority of those who develop normal aggression do so with 
lapses which they are at pains to conceal from parents and others. It 
probably is a good thing for parents’ peace of mind that they are not aware 
of the numerous games of “chicken”, the out-of-town fights and other 
delinquent acts, which constitute dramatic episodes in the lives of their 
usually well-behaved boys. So, it becomes clear that while minor lapses 
into uncontrolled aggression are found in the normally aggressive youth, 
gross lapses are part of delinquency and no lapses represent a failure to 
achieve manhood. 


A return to football might be instructive here. In the dressing room 
at half-time, the coach attempts to excite his players to a pitch where they 
will do their best. He says that lack of skill is understandable and forgive- 
able—but that not to try is the cardinal sin in football. He tells them 
to get in there and “fight”. Now the players know that “fighting” is 
expressly forbidden. Yet their emotions have been deliberately aroused, 
the coach’s choice of word was “fight”. Little wonder then that the 
occasional fist meets the occasional nose in scrimmage. Every boy tends 
to face similar situations as he develops—a strong stimulus prodding him 
to go “all out”, and a strong deterrent to keep himself under control. 
We even raise a peacetime army, train it for brutality but, until the proper 
time, require the soldiers to behave like gentlemen. 


In male groups, the challenge of manhood frequently is raised; in 
most instances direct combat is avoided but fights do occur. Prestige is 
raised and lowered according to the outcome. As a generality, however, 
a fist fight is not an extremely dangerous affair. This seems true for, 
although most boys have one or more fights in their trip to manhood, no 
great physical harm seems to result. 


The crucial point for the male appears to be his willingness to enter 
into physical combat and run the risk of pain and lowered status. Indeed, 
the status need not be lowered if he is willing to endure considerable pain 
—evidenced by the common saying, “He took his beating like a man”. 


However, some young men do not fight well with their fists, yet have 
great need of manhood status—they must find another weapon. A 
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physically small westerner once was reported to have spoken to a large 
aggressive man in this fashion. “Sir, God made men of unequal strength, 


but Colonel Colt evened things up”—thereupon slapping his Colt revolver 
as a challenge. 


Other young men belong to a group where all members will indulge 
in fist fights at the drop of a hat. To such youths, manhood cannot be 
proved by these innocuous activities. Manhood is proved by “street wars”, 
where dangerous weapons are used and lives sometimes are forfeited; by 
daring to use a drug so dangerous that it may lead to a life-time of misery; 
by carrying out such acts as torturing an old man on a park bench, and 
challenging society to make amends. At this point the proof of manhood 
has gone beyond the sickening realization of the boy who, facing a rival 
in the schoolyard, knows he must fight. It has reached the ultimate—the 
willingness to risk life. Here it is illustrative to note the opinion of 
Detective Sergeant Spratt® to the effect that since the Ottawa incident, the 
young man who used the knife... 


. . . While frightened that he has to serve confinement, is waiting for 
the day when he can cash in on the recognition he thinks he deserves 
from using his knife—recognition that might come from a youthful 
group, not from hardened criminals. 


While society deplores such violence and brutality, it should recognize 
them as themes from its own recent past. Today’s society is not far from 
the pioneer stage where physical aggression was a matter of life or death; 
it is closer to the time when the badge of manhood in the West was 
strapping on a gun, which was a tacit statement of the willingness to use 
it if challenged; it is only recently removed from the Second World War, 
wherein the most-publicized Canadian airman was a fighter pilot, Buzz 
Beurling, who admitted to a preference for flying alone against the 
enemy. 


Curiously enough, the apparent strong need to accept the call to battle 
can be overcome by the example of a person of unquestioned manhood. 
Some years ago, a large competent professional football player was asked 
to spend a little time with a metropolitan teen-age gang. It was hoped 
that his prestige as an athlete, his obvious size and proven courage gradu- 
ally would draw attention to his other qualities of manhood such as 
humility, a strong religious belief and so on. One evening while he sat 
with some of the gang in their headquarters, one of the members broke 
into the room to say that a rival gang was in the vicinity. The boys, in 
excitement, immediately began to prepare for a fight. In the middle of 
preparations, one boy turned to the football hero and asked “Are you 
coming?” “Not I”, replied the hero, “I might be killed out there”. The 
answer interrupted the procedure of arming and, after a few moments of 
thought, the gang decided to forego the fight. It was safe to do so, for a 
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man had declined the challenge. This incident is in significant contrast to 
one boy in the Ottawa incident who confessed that he joined the fight 
because he was afraid his friends would think him cowardly. 


As this theme has been advanced, there has been no dependence 
upon research data, which is regrettable. However, the data that gave rise 
to the theory are found in the memory of every man who has been raised 
in our North American culture—these things are known by all such males 
and by many females as well. It is entirely possible that every male 
experienced at least one incident in his years of development to maturity 
—an incident where he refused to fight and thus remembers with shame 
—or where he fought against his will and still resents having had to 


choose such an alternative. This proposition should not be difficult to 
test. 


Why is it necessary to present a new theory and what advantages 
does it have over other theories? Callaghan! in a speech to the Ontario 
Psychological Association in February 1959, reviewed the numerous 
efforts to discover the “cause” of delinquency. These efforts have included 
a great number of causes from poverty to mental defect to just plain old 


heredity. In no instance has a single cause been found, although Callaghan 
states: 


. . . we may perhaps speak of a broken home, deprivation of love or 
intellectual deficiency, not as producing a crime but as increasing 
the probability that a crime will occur. 


Thus, the old standbys of “he didn’t go to church” or “I can’t 
understand why he is a bad boy—he comes from such a good family” 
illustrate the general public belief in the single cause as bringing about or 
preventing delinquency when, in actuality, these explanations may alter 
only the probability of occurrence. 


Why has research failed to reveal the answers? Probably there are 
many reasons but one of the most important would appear to stem from 
the efforts to treat delinquency as a unitary sort of crime when, in fact, 
the misdemeanours range in quality through such acts as murder, stealing, 
sexual seduction and so on. They also vary in degree—such as theft of 
a few pennies from a church to robbing a bank and from tentatively sug- 
gesting sexual intimacy with a like-aged female to rape of a three-year-old 
child. Perhaps it should have been anticipated that no single cause should 
explain the totality of such behaviours. 


Then, again, as is easier to do, research on crime and delinquency 
has focussed on those individuals in the toils of the law. Little has been 
done on those who have sinned but not been caught nor those, relatively 
few it is suspected, who have not sinned at all. A study of those charged 
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before the court may tell little of the many delinquent acts performed by 
those who are not apprehended nor those whose family succeeded in 
having them released without formal court appearance. Many psycho- 
logists suspect that of the upper socio-economic level youths apprehended 
by police, more are allowed to return home without formal charge than is 
the case with those at the lower socio-economic level. Cohen? opposes 
this view and marshals evidence against it—the fact is that the necessary 
data are not available to permit easy choice of one stand over the other. 
Until there is more research focussed on the delinquent act and its distribu- 
tion in society at large, it is probable that “cause” will continue to be 
sought in terms of the low socio-economic status enjoyed by the true 


delinquent—i.e., he who is in court—with continued failures as reported 
by Callaghan. 


Cohen? has made a valuable, painstaking attempt to account for 
delinquency in terms of a delinquent subculture, a subculture particularly 
prevalent at the working-class level. While he does not choose the entire 
range of delinquency as his topic, his theory covers a good deal of territory: 


It must be stressed that this book does not offer a theory to account 
for all delinquency in American society, nor even all male delin- 
quency. It does, however, choose for its province that bloc of be- 
haviour which bulks largest in the total picture of juvenile crime. 


Cohen’s theory may be an apt one but, in addition to attempting to 
fit one cause to many behaviours, it is dependent upon the verification 
of delinquency as a working class phenomenon; it is laboured in its efforts 
to show that the working-class boy turns delinquent because he wishes to 
achieve middle-class goals but cannot; it completely bogs down in attempt- 
ing to explain middle-class delinquency. 


Talcott Parsons® has hypothesized male anti-social behaviour as an 
attempt to prove manhood. The theory apparently would see the delin- 
quent as a boy who, trying to break from early identification with his 
mother (who is “good”), commits “bad” acts to prove he is not his 
mother nor anyone like her, and therefore he is a male. Such a position 
may be defensible, but it is negativistic and cumbersome. The male child 
perceives that he must become a male, so he chooses acts opposed to 
those of his mother—i.e., male acts. If such is his behaviour, surely it 
is simpler to say that the boy attempts to identify with his father. This 
simplified view makes it unnecessary to resort to “reaction formation”, 
“defense against feminine identification” and so forth as used by Parsons. 
Furthermore, Parsons’ view of aggression as based on insecurity and 
anxiety again is a superfluous explanation in view of the striking data 
showing that society values and deliberately inculcates aggression. 
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Most of the major attempts to explain narrow areas of crime and 
delinquency by means of single cause have been made by psycho- 
analytically-inclined individuals. Perhaps a good example is the theory 
that arson is based on improper sexual development. The difficulties 
inherent in such explanations have been demonstrated in many recent 
articles and no further documentation is necessary here. 


The present explanation for aggressive assaultive acts avoids many 
of the above mentioned difficulties—while it postulates single cause, it 
does so for a limited range of delinquent acts; it does not treat delinquent 
acts as the sole property of delinquents but as part of the life of all 
youth, a point made clear by Kvaraceus and Miller‘; it is independent of 
class structure and thus will cover a greater range of behaviour; it is a 
simpler explanation for the seeking of manhood than that proposed by 
Parsons; it avoids the controversial aspects of the psychoanalytic depend- 
ence on an uncontrolled Id, since it matters little to the theory whether 
aggression some day should prove inborn. 


It would be foolish, however, to think that this concept of cause 
explains all delinquent aggressive acts—some aggression will occur where 
the principal intended behaviour, for example, is robbery. Further, Dr. 
J. E. Gilbert, Chief of the Mental Health Division of National Health 
and Welfare, makes a good case for some assaultive behaviours arising 
from birth insult (where birth is defined as a continuum from the early 
ante-natal period through parturition into the second or third year of 
life). This line of thought, however, fits comfortably into the present 
theory, for the early damage to the soma clearly does not predispose to 
aggressive behaviour—it predisposes to emotional lability. The choice of 
direction taken in this discharge of such easily-aroused emotion surely, 
to a great extent is culturally channelled. No doubt, some aggression can 
be shown to depend upon individual personality dynamics (as illustration, 
some of the bizarre tortures perpetuated by a single youth of antisocial 
habits). These, too, can be explained as a gross perversion of the drive 
to manhood. Therefore, the theory is postulated to explain a great 
majority of delinquent aggressive behaviours. 


If the theory has validity, it permits us to move in two ways to reduce 
the number of delinquent aggressive acts. Society can decide that up- 
holding the present concept of masculinity is not worth the price, that it 
would be better to de-value the characteristic of aggression. Or, society 
can concentrate on teaching better methods of control. 


My colleague at Carleton University, Professor Wendt’, suggests that 
the first way already is coming about. He feels that the aggressive type 
of masculinity has had no purpose for some time and that society merely 
clings to the remnants of the old value. He believes that the number of 
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fights among young men has been decreasing in the last twenty-five years. 
This interesting idea apparently would lead to the curious, yet plausible, 
hypothesis that society gradually is abandoning many of the assaultive 
acts but is turning to the spectator activity (T.V., movie) to provide the 
thrill formerly enjoyed in the physical act. Thus, society may be in a 
period of transition, where the aggressive act symbolically, but not actu- 
ally, is pursued. 


It is possible that Wendt is correct. It would appear, however, that 
there still is a long way to go. It should be réalized that the willingness 
and ability to perform the physically-aggressive act still has importance 
in our North American culture—as one example, there will be a need for 
fighting men until the world is more certain that war is highly improbable. 
Any change could, and should, only be brought about slowly. 


The other direction for decreasing physically-aggressive acts is one 
that can be pursued directly and with hope of immediate progress. In- 
creasing efforts can be made to better the methods of teaching control. 
Many of these methods are well known at the present time (reward and 
punishment, for example). Identification, as so well illustrated in the 
example of the gang and the professional football player, could be made 
use of more deliberately rather than arising by chance—not simply taking 
advantage of a situation, but creating situations where real values can be 
demonstrated. Perhaps the substitutive process arising from Wendt’s 
ruminations could be imparted formally. These suggestions, by themselves, 
do not offer the kind of hope for progress that the lay public, or even 
social scientists, like to hear. It should be remembered, however, that 
in Leeper’s ambiguous figure, a simple change in perceptual set trans- 
forms a hag into a beautiful girl. There is no reason why a new perception 
of ourselves cannot lead to a more harmonious way of life. 


Nevertheless society must recognize that control never will be per- 
fectly taught, nor learned. Such recognition does not mean that delin- 
quency need not be deplored, nor should be dismissed unemotionally as 
an unfortunate error. It can mean that societal guilt, rather than looking 
for someone to blame, or some impersonal economic system to make 
responsible, can be turned to a stronger, more determined effort to reduce 
the number of errors involved in the teaching of aggression—errors em- 
bodied in a fast-dying youth in a gutter—and the one who throws away 
the bloodstained knife. 


1 Callaghan, J. E. Delinquency, Crime and Reform. Paper delivered before the 
Ontario Psychological Association, Ottawa, February 1959. 


2 Cohen, Albert K. Delinquent Boys. Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1955. 
3 Gilbert, J. E. Personal Communication, September 1959. 
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Il est inévitable, croit le docteur Wake, qu’en atta- 
chant trop d’importance @ la qualité d’aggressivité, 
que celle-ci, chez certains enfants, dégénére en vio- 
lence. 
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Les attitudes sociales du 
jeune délinquant et 


le travail de la rééducation * 


NOEL MAILLoux, O.P. 
Institut de psychologie 
Université de Montréal 


CLAUDE LAVALLEE 
Centre d’Orientation, Montréal 


Dans le présent travail, la délinquance est envisagée comme la mani- 
festation, au plan de la conduite, d’un conflit psychique inconscient, 
amorcé au cours des premiéres phases de l’évolution psychosociale d”un 
individu. En effet, il y a quelques mois, nous étions amenés 4 poser les 
jalons d’une pathologie spécifiquement reliée au processus de la socialisa- 
tion’. Etayée sur des investigations poursuivies avec la collaboration 
plutét exceptionnelle d’un groupe de jeunes délinquants, cette hypothése 
semble prendre une consistance de plus en plus grande. Au fur et a 
mesure que nous parvenons 4 entrevoir comment s’articulent les divers 
comportements symptomatiques, certaines constellations se dégagent avec 
une netteté croissante. Certes, pour acquérir une portée pratique, nos 
méthodes d’observation ont encore besoin d’étre affinées et soumises a 
une normalisation plus rigoureuse. Au moins provisoirement, toutefois, 
elles nous ont permis de discerner quatre catégories de délinquants: 


a) ceux qui ont peur de ne pouvoir garder la maitrise de leurs im- 
pulsions; 

b) ceux qui éprouvent de la honte a paraitre différents de leurs pairs; 

c) ceux que le sentiment de leur culpabilité incite 4 se croire irré- 
médiablement inférieurs; 

d) ceux qui se voient envahis par le dégoiit et font montre d’étre 
tout 4 fait blasés. 


Une autre constatation s’est imposée avec assez de poids pour mériter 
aussi une considération attentive. C'est elle, d’ailleurs, qui a servi de 


* Le présent travail s’intégre dans une recherche d’ensemble sur “le processus de 
socialisation”, entreprise par le Centre de Recherches en Relations Humaines 
avec l’aide du Conseil des Arts du Canada et du Conseil de Recherche en Sciences 
Sociales du Canada. Nous tenons a exprimer ici toute notre gratitude 4 l’égard 
de l’Aquinas Fund et, plus particuligrement, du Fonds National de Recherche de 
l’Association Canadienne pour la Santé Mentale, qui nous ont fait bénéficier de 
subventions trés généreuses. Nos remerciements vont aussi 4 M. Gilles Gendreau, 
Directeur de Boscoville, et aux éducateurs spécialisés de cette institution, —_ 
Pincessante collaboration nous a été si précieuse. 
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point de départ a l’étude fort intéressante dont nous présenterons ici les 
résultats. En effet, quel que soit le motif de défense qui détermine en 
définitive leurs réactions, presque tous nos garcons subissent la méme 
irrésistible attirance pour cette forme particuliére de vie de groupe, dont 
la fréquentation d’un gang leur a permis de faire trés tét l”expérience. 
Mais, selon qu’ils appartiennent 4 l'une ou l’autre des catégories mention- 
nées ci-dessus, c’est avec une aisance plus ou moins marquée qu’ils par- 
viendront a s’intéger dans ce milieu, pour eux si extraordinairement fasci- 
nant, et l’on peut s’attendre 4 ce qu’ils y adoptent des comportements et 
des réles fort différents. Comme nous Il’avons souligné, certains trouvent 
moyen de s’y faire accepter d’emblée et y sont tout de suite tenus en 
haute estime, tandis que d’autres s’y sentent toujours 4 peine tolérés, 


le plus souvent en raison de leur loyauté douteuse ou de leur manie de 
trouver a redire sur tout. 


Méme si l’accueil qu’on lui réserve est parfois assez peu chaleureux, 
un fait demeure: le délinquant éprouve pour un genre bien caractéristique 
de contacts humains un attrait spontané et puissant. Longtemps encore 
aprés s’étre rendu compte que ces relations lui sont nocives et compromet- 
tent irrémédiablement sa réhabilitation, il se résignera difficilement 4 y 
renoncer. Grice a elles, en effet, il a réussi 4 établir des liens solides et 
durables avec un certain nombre de camarades parmi lesquels ils se sent 
désormais relativement 4 son aise. De toute évidence, aussi, elles lui ont 
ouvert l’accés 4 un certain niveau de socialisation. Elles lui ont permis 
de s’intégrer dans un milieu, ot, pour la premiére fois, il se reconnait chez 
lui et se voit invité 4 participer 4 des activités collectives. La, l’occasion 


lui est offerte de jouer un réle vraiment actif et de se faire valoir comme 
bon lui semblera. 


Cette situation de fait revét, sans doute, une importance primordiale 
lorsqu’il est question de situer dans leur perspective naturelle les travaux 
qui viendront. Nous tacherons donc d’en dégager la signification le plus 
nettement possible, comptant, du méme coup, apporter au tableau ébauché 
dans notre étude initiale’ un complément essentiel. Par certains cétés, 
la socialisation du délinquant s’apparente 4 celle de l’adolescent normal; 
par d’autres, il est évident qu’elle s’en éloigne d’une fagon inquiétante. 
Or, il va sans dire que les vicissitudes les plus notoires de la sociabilité 
jouent un réle aussi déterminant dans l’apparition des manifestations symp- 
tomatiques que les motifs de défense, dont nos toutes premiéres observa- 
tions ont fait ressortir la portée prépondérante. Aussi nous proposons-nous 
de signaler au moins quelques points de repére, qui nous aideront plus tard 
a en délimiter le sens et la portée avec une raisonnable précision. 


Le symbole de la vie délinquante 


Celui qui s’engage dans la voie de I’illégalité trouve sirement dans 
son gang un soutien avidement souhaité, de méme que les encouragements 
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dont il a encore besoin pour persister dans sa détermination. Dans une 
telle ambiance, ses craintes se dissipent, ses remords s’apaisent, et son 
goat pour les aventures palpitantes ne demeurent jamais longtemps en 
quéte de satisfactions nouvelles. On ne saurait donc s’étonner que la 
fréquentation d’un gang soit bientét considérée, par nos garcons eux- 
mémes, comme le symbole incontestable de la vie délinquante. A leurs 
yeux, participer aux activités d’un gang et commettre des mauvais coups 
apparaissent comme deux types de comportement absolument indisso- 
ciables. Par contre, si nous leur demandons de nous indiquer quel serait 
le moyen a prendre pour retourner, 4 coup sir, dans le “droit chemin”, 
tous nous répondent sans la moindre hésitation: “Il faut prendre pour de 
bon la décision de se tenir 4 l’écart du gang et de ne plus revoir aucun 
des amis de jadis.” Voici deux témoignages, choisis parmi bien d’autres, 
qui illustrent concrétement cette fagon de voir: 


YVON déclare, avec un bel aplomb, que le vol avec effraction, qui 
était devenu l'un de ses passe-temps favoris, est désormais, pour lui, 
une habitude du passé. La raison de ce changement est fort simple: 
a sa sortie de Boscoville, il a décidé d’aller habiter chez l'une de ses 
soeurs, “au fond d’une campagne”. Pour couper court 4 des ten- 
tations auxquelles il serait peut-étre incapable de résister bien long- 
temps, il en est venu 4 la conclusion qu’il valait mieux s’éloigner 
définitivement du quartier de Montréal od il a vécu la plus grande 
partie de sa vie. Il affirme: “Si je retournais dans mon quartier, 
je retrouverais les copains de mon gang et il est certain que je rede- 
viendrais comme j’étais auparavant”. 


YVES, de son cété, nous raconte qu’il a fréquenté assidiment un 
gang pendant un an et demi et s’est adonné alors a des délits de toutes 
sortes, au hasard des circonstances. S’étant attaché 4 une jeune 
fille, il délaissa 4 peu prés complétement ses copains, tout en de- 
meurant en excellents termes avec eux. Occasionnellement, il les 
rencontrait au restaurant du coin; mais, il ne trouvait plus guére de 
temps pour les accompagner dans leurs escapades. Echappant ainsi 
4 lenvoitement de son gang, Yves tourna momentanément le dos 
a la délinquance. Malheureusement, au cours des trois mois ov il 
consacra presque tous ses loisirs 4 sa petite amie, ses camarades ne 
cessérent de le tourner en ridicule, de l’accabler de leurs moqueries, 
de le traiter de lache chaque fois qu’il se dérobait 4 leurs avances. 
De guerre lasse, il finit par céder au chantage. Voulant prouver que 
lemprise de sa petite amie n’était pas suffisante pour l’empécher de 
demeurer fidéle 4 ses anciens copains, un soir, il décida de les suivre 
dans une équipée plutét téméraire. A peine une heure plus tard, il 
se retrouva au poste de police, accusé de vol d’automobile. 


On ne saurait exprimer plus clairement une conviction solidement 
ancrée dans l’esprit de nos gargons: l’adhésion 4 un gang est le chemin 
royal qui méne tout droit 4 la délinquance et il faut y renoncer au plus 
tét si on veut sérieusement éviter la récidive. 
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Gang et socialisation 


Il est certes difficile de ne pas partager l’attitude défaitiste du jeune 
délinquant lorsque l’on se souvient de la dangereuse fascination que le 
gang exerce sur lui. Cependant, au lieu de poser tout de suite un pro- 
nostic trop sombre, il vaut la peine de se demander si cette expérience 
commune a presque tous ceux qui ont commis des délits répétés ne pour- 
rait pas fournir un point d’appui au travail de la rééducation. En effet, 
& mesure qu’elles vont s’accumulant, nos observations nous aménent a 
reconnaitre dans nombre de comportements adoptés au sein de ce groupe 
mal famé des indices d’une socialisation malgré tout assez bien amorcée. 
Méme s’il fait mine de se rebeller contre les exigences de la vie en société 
et de les rejeter en bloc, le délinquant tente souvent de les reformuler pour 


son propre compte et de s’y conformer lorsqu’il se trouve parmi ses 
camarades. 


Une premiére constatation s’impose d’emblée 4 notre attention: 
lattrait ressenti pour le gang est tout 4 fait autre chose qu’un vague désir 
d’échapper 4 la solitude et de se rapprocher d’autres étres humains, quels 
qu’ils soient. Au sein de ce groupe, chacun est conscient de coudoyer 
ceux qu’il se plait 4 considérer comme ses vrais et uniques amis. Le plus 
souvent, en effet, il s’agit d’amis d’enfance, dont la fidélité a été maintes 
fois éprouvée et avec qui les liens sont allés se resserrant toujours da- 
vantage grace 4 des années de vie commune. Comme plusieurs n’ont 
pas manqué de le souligner: “Il est difficile de tourner le dos 4 son gang, 
parce que cela équivaut 4 dire adieu 4 tous ceux avec qui on a grandi et 
que l’on a pris habiture de rencontrer 4 peu prés tous les jours!” Un 
garcgon, méme, en vint 4 conclure d’une fagon fort expressive: “Dans le 
gang, on se sent chez soi, on se sent avec les siens!” Il ne faut plus s’at- 
tendre a voir pareil sentiment s’exprimer avec la méme spontanéité chez des 
criminels de carriére, dont les relations sont devenues avant tout une 
affaire d’intérét. Ceux-ci ont plutét tendance a s’associer pour former 
une bande, ot chacun préfére garder l’anonymat et ot l’organisation rem- 
place les sympathies réciproques lorsqu’il s’agit d’assurer une certaine 
cohésion. Alors, il n’est plus question de relations amicales, mais de 
réaliser un profit substantiel en encourant un minimum de risques et en 
mettant pour cela a profit les aptitudes de chacun. 


Une autre attitude montre, de fagon frappante, jusqu’ot on peut aller 
pour éviter de rompre le contact avec des compagnons habituels. Sans 
hésiter, la plupart se déclarent enclins 4 faire preuve d’une extréme in- 
dulgence a l’égard de défauts de caractére fort agacants. Ils ferment les 
yeux sur les sautes d’humeur, les inconséquences ou les insolences de 
quelques malappris. Ils se résignent encore a d’invraisemblables conces- 
sions pour ne pas éloigner ceux-la mémes qui leur sont franchement anti- 
pathiques. Se faisant volontiers le porte-parole de tout le groupe. 
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YVES raconte que son gang était formé d”une vingtaine de garcons 
qui se fréquentaient réguli¢rement bien que, ajoute-t-il: “Certains 
étaient fort loin de s’entr’aimer. D ailleurs, il ne pouvait en aller 
autrement, car quelques-uns se montraient quasi insupportables. 
Nous leur parlions, en dépit de cela, parce qu’ils étaient, eux aussi, 
des habitués de la salle de billard et faisaient partie de notre gang. 
Nous ne les portions pas nécessairement dans notre coeur; mais, 
quand méme, nous les acceptions. Parfois, il nous fallait faire un 
grand effort pour leur parler; et, c’est uniquement oi‘ qu’ils 
étaient membres de notre gang que nous en venions 1a! . 


D’aucuns croient volontiers que les délinquants sont, en général, des 
garcons égoistes et plutét indifférents aux besoins d’autrui, en un mot, 
des “durs”. S’ils peuvent se montrer tels 4 l’endroit de “ceux qui ne sont 
pas membres du gang”, il en va tout autrement lorsqu’ils traitent avec 
leurs copains. Alors, en effet, ils se montreront aisément généreux jus- 
qu’a la prodigalité. Sur ce point, encore, nous savons 4 quoi nous en 
tenir, car 


YVES nous apprend que, “dans son gang, les copains sont toujours 
préts 4 s’entr’aider. Si, par exemple, l’un d’entre nous a de l’argent 
de poche—habituellement, le fruit d’un vol récent, il ne se fera ja- 
mais prier pour inviter au cinéma ou au cabaret ceux qui n’ont pas 
alors les moyens d’y aller”. 


Bien plus, la plupart de ces garcons sont disposés a affronter de réels 
dangers pour dépanner un ami. Par exemple, ils voleront avec empresse- 
ment a la défense d’un des leurs, s’ils le voient pris 4 parti par les membres 
dun gang rival. Ils encaisseront méme, sans broncher, une condamnation 
injustifiée, plut6t que de risquer, en se disculpant, d’incriminer celui de 
leurs amis qu’ils savent pourtant étre le vrai coupable. De l’aveu de tous: 


“S’il est une chose que le gang ne saurait tolérer, c’est la délation a 
légard des camarades. En effet, le délateur y est considéré comme 
un individu exécrable. Aprés l’inévitable réglement de comptes, il 
peut s’attendre a étre définitivement rejeté du groupe.” 

ES, a sa maniére, illustre trés concrétement une autre forme de 
cette solidarité qui doit exister entre “vieux” copains. “Il ne faut 
pas croire, dit-il, que l’on trouve nécessairement, dans un gang, un 
vif engouement pour la bataille. Généralement, les choses se passent 
beaucoup plus simplement que cela... Ainsi, alors qu’on est en 
train de prendre une consommation au restaurant habituel, il advien- 
dra occasionnellement qu’un camarade, entrant en trombe, réclame 
du secours pour certains des nétres qui, dans le voisinage, ont maille 
a partir avec un groupe adverse. Naturellement, on hésite quelque 
peu, car on a bien des chances de revenir, l'oeil poché et la chemise 
en lambeaux . . . Bien vite, toutefois, on oublie cela et on s’élance 
dans la mélée, car il y va des copains de son gang! . . .” 


Comment ne pas reconnaitre dans cet attachement assez fort pour 
résister aux antipathies individuelles, dans cette loyauté spontanée et dans 
cette solidarité efficace des indices certains de socialisaton? A ceux-la, 
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d’ailleurs, nous pourrions en ajouter bien d’autres, trop faciles 4 observer 
pour qu’il vaille la peine d’en fournir une illustration détaillée. On note, 
par exemple, que, méme si un gang constitute habituellement un groupe- 
ment fort peu structuré, les relations y sont régies par un code trés exi- 
geant sans étre toujours tout 4 fait explicite. Nous retrouvons, aussi, 
chez chacun de nos garcons, un intense désir de se faire valoir aux yeux du 
groupe et une secréte aspiration 4 en devenir un jour le chef incontesté. 
En attendant, la plupart se soumettent d’assez bonne grace aux ordres de 
celui qui est présentement regardé comme tel, 4 cause de l’admiration et 
de la confiance que ses prouesses lui valent, et ils éprouvent une particuliére 
fierté 4 paraitre l’objet de ses faveurs. Une autre caractéristique émerge 
encore, 4 mesure que la suggestion collective incline 4 y voir une source 
d’énorme prestige: c’est la remarquable maitrise sur leurs émotions 4 
laquelle atteignent certains de ces garcons et qui, utilis¢ée 4 mauvais escient, 
leur permet d’exécuter avec sang-froid un vol audacieux, de dissimuler une 
inquiétude troublante et de jouer la comédie de l’innocence ou du repentir 
en face d’un juge ou d’un éducateur. Enfin, méme si son comportement 
apparait plus fruste et plus impulsif que celui de l’adolescent normal, il 
n’en demeure pas moins vrai que le jeune délinquant manifeste, lui aussi, 
un ardent besoin de sociabilité qui, hélas, ne trouvera pour principal moyen 
d’expression que la participation aux activités d’un gang corrupteur. 


Mais, le fait qu’il lui arrive de se fourvoyer ne doit aucunement nous 
amener 4 méconnaitre le caractére normal d’un tel besoin. Délinquant 
ou non, tout adolescent se sent fortement enclin 4 adhérer 4 un groupe de 
compagnons de son 4ge. Cet attrait spontané indique tout simplement 
qu’il est en train de franchir une étape cruciale de son évolution. Comme 
la montré Edith Buxbaum?, autour de l’Age de six ans comme autour de 
Padolescence, la participation 4 la vie d’un groupe exerce une influence 
éminemment socialisante. D’accord avec Thrasher, elle conclut que l’ado- 
lescent recherche quasi irrésistiblement dans cette forme typique de vie 
sociale la satisfaction de besoins personnels particuliérement intenses. 
Selon elle, apport a tirer de cette expérience ne pourra jamais étre com- 
pensé par celui qui dérive d’autres contacts humains, si stimulant soient-ils. 


D’ailleurs, la psychanalyse n’a guére tardé 4 nous apporter la con- 
firmation d’une observation maintes fois relevée: c’est surtout chez le 
garcon inhibé et s’acheminant déja vers la névrose que cette expression de 
vie sociale s’avére le plus souvent restreinte au point de paraitre inexistante. 
Certes, il nous arrive de rencontrer des délinquants “solitaires” qui, au 
moment de commettre leurs délits, ne songent aucunement a rechercher 
les encouragements ou la collaboration active d’un groupe d’‘amis”. C'est 
sous l’angle de la névrose que nous nous sentons maintenant enclins 4 
envisager une attitude aussi évidemment excentrique, pareille tendance a 
Visolement semblant tout aussi étrangére au délinquant caractériel qu’a 
ladolescent normal. 
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Dans le méme sens, Dole Harris* rappelle que les principaux travaux 
sociologiques apportant des précisions a l’idée que l’on parvient présente- 
ment 4 se faire d’un gang montrent que le jeune délinquant trouve, dans 
les activités de ce dernier, un débouché 4a ses efforts naturels et normaux 
pour s’assurer un statut social. En s’appuyant sur les données recueillies 
par nombre de chercheurs, il affirme également que le gang est destiné a 
exercer sur tout adolescent une influence nettement positive et socialisante. 


Tout ceci nous améne 4 prendre conscience d’un état de choses 
plutét paradoxal, qui devra absolument étre tiré au clair si l’on veut 
orienter correctement le processus de la socialisation 4 l’un de ses tour- 
nants les plus décisifs. Comme nos observations nous obligent 4 le 
constater, les réactions du jeune délinquant ressemblent, par bien des 
cétés, a celles de tout adolescent normal. Dés lors, comment expliquer 
que le garcon ordinaire apprend, au sein d’un gang, a s’intégrer dans la 
société en y assumant avec aisance le réle qui lui convient, tandis que le 
délinquant en herbe rencontre 14 une incitation 4 vivre plutét en rupture 
de ban avec elle et 4 s’engager définitivement dans une carriére criminelle? 


Gang et carriére criminelle 


Grace aux éclaircissements fournis spontanément par les gargons qui 
participent de fagon réguliére 4 cette recherche, un fait, banal en apparence, 
en vient a prendre une signification de plus en plus précise et revét une 
importance capitale: comme le névrosé qui ne réussit pas 4 traverser sans 
accrochage une phase critique de son enfance, le délinquant qui tourne 
le dos aux normes généralement admises ne met pas pour autant un terme 
a son évolution. A mesure qu’il se laisse envofiter par l’influence de son 
gang, il opte plutét pour les normes imposées par une société tout diffé- 
rente de celle que nous connaissons. Immergé peu a peu dans cette 
société, qui commence de nous apparaitre comme une caricature déformée 
de la société normale, il continue, certes, de se socialiser, mais dans une 
direction que l’on pourrait qualifier de perverse. Celui que l’on regarde 
assez improprement comme antisocial est loin d’étre toujours un individu 
qui marque un temps d’arrét dans sa progression psychologique. Mais, 
sans s’écarter outre mesure de son cours habituel, son développement ap- 
parait vite fourvoyé et se poursuit au rebours de la direction qu’imposerait 
Padhésion a des valeurs authentiques. 


Comme nous l’avons déja laissé entendre, un méme besoin naturel 
incite l’adolescent délinquant et l’adolescent normal a rechercher des iden- 
tifications qui les aideront 4 se réaliser et 4 affirmer leur identité encore 
par trop incertaine, en répondant de mieux en mieux 4 I’attente de ceux 
qui les entourent. Mais, alors que l’adolescent normal poursuit une actu- 
alisation de ses aspirations les plus chéres dans le travail scolaire, dans 
Papprentissage d’un métier, dans l’acquisition d’un compétence profession- 
nelle, dans la conquéte de l’estime de tous ceux qui comptent 4 ses yeux, 
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le délinquant réve d’atteindre au méme but a travers les exploits douteux 
de sa vie clandestine. Pour se faire valoir, il tachera de se tailler au plus 
tSt une réputation de “dur”. Il se montrera prét 4 toutes audaces, il af- 
frontera tous les risques, il fera face 4 tous les dangers. Chose difficile a 
concevoir pour un citoyen ordinaire: au terme d’une socialisation aussi 
aberrante, la réprobation ou les regrets qui s’attachent 4 une conduite n’ont 
aucunement pour mesure le tort causé au prochain; seule, lerreur qui 
entraine l’arrestation et l’incarcération, en autant qu’elle révéle une maitrise 
insuffisante de son “métier”, entre ici en ligne de compte: 


Ainsi, nos garcons n’hésitent guére a affirmer que, “pendant les 
périodes d’incarcération, leur esprit se laisse 4 peu prés entiérement 
accaparer par la mise au point de procédés plus efficaces que ceux 
auxquels ils ont eu déja recours et par la préparation de nouveaux 
délits”. — “En prison’’, ajoutent-ils, “on est aussi 4 méme de pro- 
fiter de l’expérience de camarades plus A4gés”. — Et, GILLES de 
conclure avec une pointe de cynisme: “Lorsqu’on fait un séjour 
derriére les barreaux, on apprend mieux son métier!” ’ 


Un autre GILLES, tout a fait expert dans le vol d’automobiles, ra- 
conte: “Au début, je me suis risqué 4 voler des automobiles tout sim- 
plement pour le plaisir de la chose! J’en vins vite 4 ne plus éprouver 
aucune crainte... C'est alors que je découvris l’existence de cer- 
tains receleurs, intéressés 4 l’achat des piéces. Avec l'aide de quel- 
ques amis, j'‘organisai nos opérations sur une base d'affaires, en 
établissant une sorte de quartier général ot l’on pouvait démanteler 
en toute tranquillité les voitures volées. Le gang se composait d’une 
dizaine de membres. Chacun se faisait un point d’honneur de s’em- 
parer d’une automobile stationnée dans un endroit particuliérement 
exposé. De plus, si l'un d’entre nous revenait dans une Cadillac 
1957, un autre songeait immédiatement 4 repérer une Cadillac 
1958... A la fin, le vol d’une automobile était devenu pour nous 
la chose la plus banale du monde!” 


Enfin, PAUL nous explique encore que: “Les receleurs ne consentent, 
d’ordinaire, 4 acheter des piéces que d’un voleur dont la réputation 
est solidement établie et qui a donné de nombreuses preuves qu’il 
connait 4 fond “son métier”. 


On comprend sans peine qu’entre l’A4ge de dix ans, ot un garcon vola 
en tremblant une petite piéce de monnaie, et l’4ge ot il est devenu un 
véritable bandit et un chef de bande, une évolution intérieure fort complexe 
n’a pu manquer de prendre place. Amorcée au cours des années qui 
précédent, celle-ci a continué alors de se dérouler en subissant le contre- 
coup d’hésitations et de heurts qui en accentuérent la déviation initiale. 
L’observation aidant, on sera peut-étre, un jour, mieux 4 méme de discerner 
les pentes diverses que peut suivre le processus de la criminogénése. 


En attendant, il nous suffit d’écouter parler nos gargons, pour nous 
rendre compte que leur délinquance ne trahit que trop clairement les 
angoisses et les luttes intimes avec lesquelles se sentent aux prises des 
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étres déja ébranlés par force expériences désastreuses. Il y a déja plu- 
sieurs années, dans un travail consacré 4 la psychologie du gang, Fritz 
Redl® a tenté de dégager les principales composantes affectives qui incitent 
un individu a s’aventurer dans ce cheminement, souvent trés tumultueux, 
ou il va tét ou tard glisser de la délinquance 4 la criminalité. Certes, 
grace a cette espéce de séduction magique qu’il exerce, au soutien qu’il ap- 
porte 4 un moi encore embarrassé par nombre d’inhibitions, 4 la déculpa- 
bilisation progressive qu’il assure par la suggestion de valeurs attrayantes, 
le gang fait sams cesse miroiter, devant les yeux de l’apprenti délinquant, 
la possibilité d’accéder 4 un statut envié depuis longtemps et d’ot dérive- 
rait pour lui un prestige jusqu’ici hors d’atteinte. Vraisemblablement, 
toutefois, pareille sollicitation aurait bien des chances de demeurer inef- 
ficace, si, au-dedans de lui-méme, l’adolescent ne se sentait déja tourmenté 
par un besoin aussi obscur que familier, qui revét d’habitude la forme 
d’une insupportable infériorité. Ce pénible sentiment d’impuissance et 
d’échec contient tout un ensemble d’aspirations avortées et puissamment 
refoulées, que l’on ne saurait expliciter avec trop de soin. Pour l’instant, 
nous nous contenterons de noter que celles-ci ne laissent pas de trouver 
une expression détournée dans ces tentatives répétées de “faire homme” 
en présence de camarades qui n’ont d’admiration que pour un délit commis 
avec adresse. 


En effet, selon ANDRE: “Pour un garcon, le vol peut fort bien se 
présenter comme un excellent moyen de rehausser son prestige et de 
faire figure de personnage dans le milieu qu’il fréquente. Accompli 
avec une certaine audace, il laisse avec l’impression d’étre capable 
d’accomplir quelque chose, de valoir quelque chose. Il permet de 
devenir, pour les moins expérimentés, une sorte d’idole! ... On 
éprouve toujours une certaine fierté 4 raconter ses exploits les plus 
brillants, 4 expliquer avec force détails comment on a procédé, com- 
ment on a déjoué les policiers, comment on a échappé de justesse 4 
Parrestation . . . Si le coup a été fructueux et si on a de I” argent en 
abondance, la confiance a tét fait de nous gagner, car les autres 
nous admirent. On parle de nous et on nous salue chaleureusement 
dans tout le quartier.” -—-Cependant, aprés nous avoir si vivement 
décrit comment il entrevoit la possibilité d’une valorisation person- 
nelle 4 travers le délit, ANDRE termine par une réflexion plutét 
morose, qui laisse sous-entendre tous les conflits intérieurs dans les- 
quels il se débat: “Pour certains, c’est 1a, peut-étre, l'unique moyen 
d’en arriver 4 se faire d’emblée accepter dans leur milieu!” 


Bref, pour le jeune délinquant, le gang détient une sorte de pouvoir 
magique: celui d’ouvrir l’accés 4 un monde fascinant, qui va lui fournir 
Yopportunité, depuis longtemps attendue, de se révéler un homme et de 
vivre intensément. Bientét, il songera 4 faire usage de boissons alco- 
oliques, 4 fréquenter les boites de nuit, 4 établir sa réputation de libertin 
et de voleur, trop naif encore pour reconnaitre dans tout cela les indices 
évidents d’une virilité incertaine d’elle-méme. Dans cette ambiance, avec 
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un peu de cranerie, on finit toujours par se tailler une place. On a d’ail- 
leurs, pour cela, qu’A emboiter le pas aux autres et 4 faire montre, 4 son 
tour, de hardiesse et de fanfaronnade. Méme si “on n’est pas encore 
devenu un grand bandit”, on a déja, au sein d’un gang, impression de 
cétoyer un monde a part, od l’on pourra bientét entrer: monde mystérieux 
et mirobolant, qui semble avoir été créé 4 la mesure des aspirations les 
plus profondes et des déficiences les plus aigués de chacun. 


Dans cette expectative troublante, qui coincide d’ordinaire avec la 
confusion de l’adolescence, le jeune délinquant se sent presque irrémédia- 
blement engagé sur une pente dangereuse. Quelque chose l’avertit qu’il 
est temps encore de faire machine arriére; mais il a trop le vertige pour 
ne pas pressentir de quel cété il va tomber et pour espérer trouver en lui- 
méme la force de se retenir. Si aucun secours ne lui vient de l’extérieur, 
il ne lui reste plus qu’a s’établir dans cette sorte de sécurité factice qui, 
pour un observateur le moindrement averti, présente tout de suite l’allure 
d’une formation réactionnelle plus ou moins bien affermie. Dés lors qu’il 
parvient 4 contenir son angoisse et 4 “endormir sa conscience”, il est 
mir pour se voir admis dans cette société clandestine et indéfinissable 
qu’on appelle le monde interlope. Désormais, dans une aventure péril- 
leuse, ce qui compte n’est plus guére l’émoi qu’elle procure mais la perfec- 
tion du métier. L/’affaire idéale est celle qui est 4 peu prés exempte de 
risques et permet de réaliser un profit appréciable. Mais, 4 peine se 
trouve-t-on engagé dans cette voie, ol chaque pas crée une sujétion nou- 
velle, que l’on mesure la puissance de l’étreinte qui va bientét se refermer 
sur soit et rendre toute velléité de retraite pratiquement impensable. 


Avec une franchise brutale, PAUL formule ainsi ce désespérant 
dilemne: “Si, aprés avoir vécu dans T’illégalité, pendant plusieurs an- 
nées, un garcon osait avouer 4 ses amis qu’il songe 4 revenir 4 une 
vie honnéte, ceux-ci trouveraient bien vite le moyen de l’en détour- 
ner en le couvrant d’une honte impossible 4 supporter. Et si, revenu 
4 des sentiments moins chimériques, il voulait reconquérir 4 nouveau 
leur estime, il lui faudrait se montrer deux fois pire qu’auparavant”. 


D’ailleurs, il ne viendrait méme pas 4 Vidée du délinquant invétéré 
d’envisager une pareille volte-face. La simple supposition qu’il pourrait 
en arriver 4 la souhaiter, s’il voulait seulement se donner la peine de 
censidérer les erreurs de son existence fourvoyée, lui paraitrait ridicule et 
ne manquerait pas de le faire sourire. L’intention de se conformer, dans 
ses rapports avec autrui et avec la société dans son ensemble, aux dictées 
d’une conscience normalement sensible aux valeurs d’ordre moral lui est 
aussi étrangére que peut 1’étre 4 homme qui a contracté, depuis l’enfance, 
des habitudes d’honnéteté la tentation d’attenter 4 la vie ou a la propelées 
de son prochain. 
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Conclusion 


L’étude d’une conduite humaine, en regard de valeurs morales telles 
qu’elles peuvent étre vécues concrétement dans une ambiance sociale don- 
née, s’avére déja complexe et presque inaccessible. Naturellement, la dif- 
ficulté va s’aggravant lorsque, comme c’est le cas pour la conduite délin- 
quante, nous sommes en présence d’attitudes et de réactions qui reflétent 
la dégradation qu’encourent les valeurs morales au sein de groupes ou I’on 
s’achemine progressivement vers lillégalité ouverte. Aussi, comme le 
suggérait jadis R.B. MacLeod‘, nous avons songé 4 aborder le probléme 
sur un plan surtout phénoménologique, en nous appuyant sur la méthode 
de l’entrevue clinique. Et comme il s’agissait d’observer, en action, l’in- 
fluence d’un groupe sur chacun des individus qui le composent, nous avons 
cru bon d’avoir recours, 4 trés peu de modifications prés, 4 l’entrevue cli- 
nique telle qu’elle se pratique couramment en thérapie de groupe. 


Ceci nous a d’abord permis de mettre en lumiére un fait impor- 
tant: contrairement a l’adolescent normal, le jeune délinquant voit dans 
la participation aux activités d’un gang un symbole de la vie délinquante. 
Il est évident que cette perception péjorative de son groupe contribue 
puissamment a l’ancrer dans son attitude défaitiste. Mais l’on peut se 
demander si la premiére étape de la rééducation ne consisterait pas pré- 
cisément 4 l’amener 4 comprendre qu’un groupe d’adolescents pourrait 
avoir des visées fort différentes. D’autre part, nous avons pu aussi con- 
stater que si, dans un gang, le développement social d’un adolescent ris- 
quait le plus souvent de prendre une tangente malheureuse, il n’en reste 
pas moins vrai que, sous plusieurs de ses aspects, il continue de se pour- 
suivre dans un sens suffisamment normal pour fournir une amorce excel- 
lente au travail de la rééducation. Il faudra, toutefois, que l’on se montre 
assez judicieux pour ne pas tenter d’obtenir un redressement partiel, sans 
s’employer constamment 4 un assainissement du contexte général dans 
lequel se déroule la vie du groupe tout entier. Enfin, il semble assez clair 
que la rééducation doit tenir compte du fait que le passage dans le gang 
marque un tournant décisif dans le développement social du jeune délin- 
quant. On ne saurait s’y prendre de la méme facon avec lui, selon qu’il 
voit encore dans ses trangressions habituelles des aventures excitantes ou 
lexercice d’un métier profitable pour lequel il est en train d’opter défini- 
tivement. Dans ce dernier cas, beaucoup plus encore que dans le précé- 
dent, on ne saurait trop insister sur la nécessité de redresser d’abord une 
attitude de fond, dictée par un mobile qui commande tous les autres et 
finit par anéantir les meilleures intentions particuliéres. 


A ce sujet, nous voudrions rappeler, 4 la suite de G.W. Allport!, que 
nos poursuites immédiates sont presque toujours vite oubliées lorsqu’elles 
ne sont pas en harmonie avec nos intentions ultimes. On n’est pas réelle- 
ment un bon citoyen accompli parce qu’on se plie a telle ou telle exigence 
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de la justice, mais parce que chacun de nos gestes est résolument orienté 
vers les fins de cette derniére. La délinquance et la criminalité ne sont pas 
simplement affaires de mauvaises habitudes, qu’il suffirait de redresser 
ou de remplacer par d’autres pour que tout rentre dans l’ordre. Déja, 
nous sommes en mesure d’affirmer que la rééducation a de réelles chances 
de succés uniquement, si elle parvient 4 redresser les intentions d’une 
portée majeure, qui orientent tout le cours d’une existence aprés lui avoir 
donné le sens qu’elle doit avoir. 


1 Allport, Gordon W. “Scientific Models and Human Morals”. Psychological 
Review, 1947, 54, 182-192. 


2 Buxbaum, Edith. “Transference and Group Formation in Children and Adoles- 
cents”. The Psychoanalytic Study of the Child, 1945, 1, 351-365. 


3 Harris, Dole B. “The Socialization of the Delinquent”. Child Development, 
: 1948, 19, 143-154. 


4 MacLeod, Robert B. “The Phenomenological Approach to Social Psychology”. 
Psychological Review, 1947, 54, 193-210. 


5 Mailloux, Noél et Lavallée, Claude. “Psychosocial Development and Neurotic 
Syndromes”. The Canadian Journal of Corrections, 1959, No. 5, 34-39. 


6 Redl, Fritz. “The Psychology of Gang Formation and the Treatment of Juvenile 
Delinquents”. The Psychoanalytic Study of the Child, 1945, 1, 367-377. 


Continuing their investigation of juvenile delinquency, 
the authors have made an attempt to make explicit the 
following facts: a) unlike the normal adolescent, the 
young delinquent sees in his participation in gang ac- 
tivities a mere symbol of delinquency, and this tends to 
increase his defeatist attitude; b) in spite of this nega- 
tive bias, several aspects of normal psychosocial de- 
velopment are preserved at this stage, which could 
well be used for the purpose of reeducation; c) obser- 
vation shows that delinquency tends to soon become 
a way of life and that it is sadly misconceived so long 
as it is regarded as a matter of bad habit-formations. 
Only a radical shift of outlook and intention remakes a 
delinquent, and this will be accomplished only with 
great difficulty and with the help of highly specialized 
skill if it is attempted at a later stage, when the young 
delinquent has become a confirmed criminal. 
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Prison Visitors 


H. M. Hooper 


Superintendent 
Ontario Training Centre 
Brampton, Ontario 


There is no evidence that prison visiting is permitted in Canada to 
any great extent. This of course refers to unofficial or lay visitors to 
selected prisoners, their function being to come only in the capacity of a 
friend. Although the committee on prison visitors was authorized by the 
National Committee of the Canadian Corrections Association in October 
1957, this committee concluded “that volunteer prison visitors do have 
an important role to play with certain prisoners, but any attempt to extend 


the use of such volunteers across Canada would be premature at this 
time”. 


Any attempt to assess the desirability of setting up a program of 
prison visiting in Canada must take into serious consideration the 
experience of officials in the United Kingdom and the United States. In 
preparing this paper, the writer had the benefit of a considerable volume 
of correspondence on the subject with prison administrations in both 


countries. It is of interest to note that the function of visitors is somewhat 
different in each country. 


In England, a prison visitor is one who, on the invitation of the prison 
commissoners, is permitted to undertake the regular visitation of prisoners. 
The work is entirely voluntary and for the visitor offers only the oppor- 
tunity to help a fellow being at a time when the latter most needs a friend 
and confidant. Prison visitors in England have their own organization 
known as the National Association of Prison Visitors, an indication perhaps 
of the importance of such an activity in the correctional program in that 
country. Volunteer visitors have been appointed to almost every prison. 
It is said that prison visiting in England probably started with Elizabeth 
Fry, though visits to male prisoners did not commence until 1922. 


The Administration was concerned about the lonely hours many 
prisoners spent in their cells, almost every night, in an atmosphere of 
gloom and boredom. It was felt that carefully selected volunteer visitors 
might help in not only relieving monotony and lonelines, but tend to 
divert the thinking of certain prisoners away from thoughts about prison 
life to more constructive reasoning. The governor of one of Her Maijesty’s 
prisons in London reported that in March 1959 there were sixty prison 
visitors, each of whom had an average of eight men on his list. This 
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suggests that approximately seventy five per cent of the total prison popu- 
lation participate in the visiting program. This prison, incidentally, accepts 
prisoners serving from six months to life. 


In the Unted States, this form of visiting is known as lay visiting, 
but does not appear to have achieved national recognition. Regulations 
concerning the function of visitors are somewhat less rigid than in England. 
The American Friend’s Service Committee was permitted to select some 
of its members to visit in the California institution for men at Chino in 
1947. The staff at Chino first recognized that lay visits might be of value 
when it was noted that only about one-half of the population received 
regular visits from family and friends. Chino officials have reported that 
while not all such contacts have proven beneficial, a large proportion 
have been astonishingly successful. 


Experience has shown that the right type of prison visitor is generally 
in short supply, particularly in communities adjacent to the institution. 
However, once the program had become well established on a limited 
basis, it was found that new visitors were introduced by persons who were 
already undertaking the work. Even then, the demand for visitors far 
exceeded the supply. The work of these volunteers is largely unpublicized 
and thus it has been difficult to obtain their views regarding their efforts. 
One, however, who has visited regularly for many years, has emphasized 
the importance of regular visitations once the volunteer has committed 
himself. One who comes only when he feels so disposed, had iar better 
not undertake such an activity. Volunteers have found the work very 
worthwhile and completely absorbing, if exacting and exhausting. 


From the information available to date, it is abundantly evident that 
such visits, on the whole, both in England and in the United States, are 
beneficial to the prisoner who is fortunate enough to have such a personal 
relationship with a volunteer or lay visitor. 


There is no doubt that regular visits are very helpful in strengthening 
and maintaining the inmates’ contacts with free society. They are also 
important in maintaining good morale among inmates and in promoting a 
healthier mental outlook, both of which result in a better institutional 
adjustment. Inmates who receive regular visits are generally those who 
profit most from the treatment and training program of the institution. 


It is safe to say that many prisoners in Canadian institutions who do 
not presently receive regular visits, would benefit from and welcome an 
opportunity to form an acquaintance with someone from the community. 
Administrators will readily agree that, in spite of the many problems 
involved, the individual prisoner should not be allowed to become entirely 
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sealed off from all public contacts. He should be given every encourage- 
ment to become aware of and interested in normal community life. Care- 
fully selected, volunteers from the community can help maintain this 
important link. 


Visiting regulations, lack of facilities, overcrowding and other im- 
portant considerations undoubtedly will discourage any attempt to incorp- 
orate a program of volunteer visiting in many Canadian institutions at 
present. It is most difficult, too, to assess the need for such an activity 
in some prisons. There is reason then to believe that organization on a 
national scale will not be possible for some years to come. It is probably 
' inadvisable to consider national organization until the program has been 
in effect in several of our institutions for a period of tme. The most 

enthusiastic reports from areas in which prison visting is in effect, suggest 
that we are overlookng a very important treatment aid when we fail to 
recognize that a well organized group of volunteer visitors can contribute 
much to the morale, discipline and well being of the inmate. Certainly 
such visitors can contribute to the total treatment and training program 
in a way no institutional employee can. 


L’auteur nous relate l’experience qui a été faite en 
Angleterre et aux Etats-Unis avec des visiteurs béné- 
voles dans les prisons. 
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Is Skid Row Necessary? 


WILLIAM J. PLUNKERT 


Associate Director 
National Council on Alcoholism 
New York 


The section of a city known as skid row is usually located in the 
downtown area. It borders on the main business district and frequently 
is a stone’s throw from city hall. In the past, these locations have been 
a twilight zone between business and industrial districts or between busi- 
ness and respectable residential districts. 


These areas, populated by unattached men, developed when the 
country was young. Here in the “horse and carriage” days lived the city’s 
leading citizens. As cities expanded, the downtown homes were abandoned 
in favour of estates and elaborate residences farther removed from business 
and industrial districts. The old mansions became houses of prostitution, 
cheap rooming houses and hotels, primarily occupied by prostitutes. With 
the elimination of red light districts these areas became the habitat of the 
unattached man, and later the popular name “skid row” was used to 
designate all such districts throughout the country. 


The name originated in Seattle. Lumberjacks patronized such an 
area for drinking and other pleasures when they came to town at the end 
of the logging season and named it “skid road” after the greased log 
runways down which lumber slides to the rivers. It is interesting to note 
that the term itself suggests fast descent and impermanence, which in turn 
implies an unstable way of life. 


Until after the great depression of the thirties, skid row was dynamic. 
While it is true that many inhabitants of skid row were physically and 
mentally disabled, nonetheless, thousands of men who lived in the area 
were hard-working, self-supporting men engaged in occupations which 
demanded freedom to change location without transporting families. 
Eventually, industrial development and mass unionization lifted whole 
occupational groups from this substrata into the main social stream. 
Railroad workers, construction workers, waterfront workers and seamen 
are notable examples. 


Today skid row is a static society of approximately one-half million 
individuals, almost all men. One cannot be sure if this is a permanent or 
temporary condition. Conceivably, infiltration by another ethnic group— 
the Negroes from the rural South coming in great numbers to urban areas 
to seek jobs—could introduce another dynamic era. Or possibly, due to 
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automation with its resultant displacement of men from jobs, the ill- 
equipped, (lacking education, skills and emotional adjustment) may be 
forced to turn to skid row for survival. 


Ex-convicts, petty criminals, and the lame, the halt and the blind 
without financial or social support, inhabit skid row. In addition, the aged 
on small pensions, relief clients, alcoholics, the physically handicapped and 
the emotionally disturbed may be found there in large numbers. Even 
those who are able to work are poorly equipped for the highly competitive 
industrial market, which requires relative emotional stability, consistent 
performance and often union membership. Consequently, the jobs avail- 
able to these men are the lowest paying and least interesting occupation- 
ally: as extra help in industrial plants, busboys, countermen in cheap 
restaurants, porters in hotels and bars, attendants in hospitals, casual 
labor on delivery trucks, etc—these and similar essential, but unchal- 
lenging, jobs are the only ones given to the mentally and physically 
enervated and handicapped men who dominate skid row today. 


There has been a tendency, on the part of the general public, to 
express ignorance of the factor of anti-social behaviour so common to 
these individuals. This may be because the attitude of the majority of 
citizens still identifies skid row with the bedraggled, hopeless-looking 
drunken derelect lying in a doorway or sleeping on a park bench, or with 
the fawning half-stupefied man who begs for a quarter from passersby. 
This is certainly a segment of skid row, but it is by no means the whole. 


In describing skid row as a way of life, I interpret it as a rejection 
by the individual of the accepted normal pattern of relatively stable per- 
formance in work, church attendance, having a family life, parenthood, 
and social contacts with co-workers, relatives, friends, etc. Rejecting the 
normal pattern does not mean that the homeless man exhcanges responsi- 
bility for freedom and a carefree existence. This is not the truth in any 
sense. Skid row is closer to an anarchisitc society in the interpersonal 
relationships of its habitues (where a dog eat dog philosophy prevails). 


Because of the habitues’ deep fear of authority, avoidance of and 
rebellion against the police are common to them as a group. Moreover, 
they are equally hostile to each other and mutual suspicion is frequently 
displayed. Stealing, rolling, and fighting are commonplace. Usually this 
is ignored by the police, but the situation in a municipal lodging house of 
a major city, for example, became so bad recently that an open scandal 
resulted when the guards, for their own protection, demanded more police 
aid and the right to carry guns. It was revealed that gangs beat up indivi- 
duals, stole clothes and money, and generally created an atmosphere of 
fear. (It has long been standard practice for men in cubicles or dormitories 
to wear their shoes if they get out of their beds to go to the lavatory during 
the night.) 
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Men released from jails and other correctional institutions often turn 
to skid row. Where else can they go? Usually the ex-convict is paroled, 
and often he presents a lesser problem to society than the short term 
offender who may have serious criminal tendencies, but whose movements 
are not checked by a representative of the law. It is this petty or potential 
offender who frequents skid row to escape observation or to allow things 
to “cool off” between “operations”. While this element probably does 
not comprise a large percentage of the men on skid row, it is large enough 
to need serious consideration in any plans for rehabilitation. 


Rescue missions and other religious organizations, including the 
Salvation Army, Volunteers of America, a few secular welfare agencies 
and local departments of public welfare, have worked in skid row since © 
its beginnings. Sparse records, or none at all, have made evaluation of 
treatment difficult and frequently impossible. For the most part, the 
approach on skid row has been highly personal: for instance, the mission 
worker approaches the client as an emissary of God, concentrating his 
interest on spiritual salvation as the solution to the client’s problems, with 
food, lodging, and a job concomitant to redemption. 


Besides missions and welfare agencies, the habitat of the homeless 
and unattached man embraces whatever business operations service the 
inhabitants such as flophouses, restaurants, bars, clothing stores, etc. 
When we speak of skid row, we must also include the periphery of the 
rundown district: the area of better cheap hotels occupied temporarily 
or for long periods of time by hard working men whose emotional identi- 
fication is still with skid row. A study made in Sacramento mentions the 
influx of visitors who were there for employment reasons or recreational 
or other social purposes, patronizing a bar, restaurant or cardroom while 
in the area. A small percentage came for shopping. The significant factor 
here is that most of the sample interviewed visit and thereby use the area 


frequently. 


Within the past two years, a significant development has emerged. 
Super highways are invading our cities and need to provide entrances 
and exits as close to the business district as possible. In addition, residen- 
tial districts are greatly expanding and slum clearance for low cost and 
middle income housing projects is rapidly being developed, many of these 
projects being located on what was once skid row territory. Property 
values have skyrocketed far beyond anything envisioned even a few years 
ago. If this valuable land is to be reclaimed for much-needed commercial 
and residential use, then skid row must go. While you can relocate families 
and legitimate busineses, how do you relocate homeless, unattached and 
often troublesome men? 

Three major cities—Philadelphia, Minneapolis, and Sacramento— 
have made studies on urban renewal problems. The Philadelphia study! 
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was sponsored by the Greater Philadelphia Movement, and the Minnea- 
polis? and Sacramento* studies by city housing and redevelopment 


authorities. 


All three of these studies were conducted with skilled staff and 
reflect a thoroughness of approach. Sacramento and Minneapolis have 
been particularly meticulous in their analysis of conditions and recom- 
mendations. The presently existing living and recreational facilities and 
physical condition of the residents (mostly men) were examined, the 
economic situation analyzed, and agencies already functioning and those 
needed in the area determined. It was stated or implied in these reports 
that health and welfare agencies would not only service the new areas 
as in the past, but would extend their services when needed. Most im- 
portant was that the needs of the occupants were considered and plans 
projected for adequate housing to replace the current unsanitary facilities. 
While the three studies were conducted for different purposes and each 
varied in approach, all explored the areas containing unsavory physical 
conditions and offered plans to eliminate such conditions. 


Recently, an important social research study has been completed by 
the National Opinion Research Center of the University of Chicago 
entitled the “Study of Homeless Men Areas in Metropolises”*. This study 
was contracted for by the city of Chicago and was made possible by a 
Demonstration Project Grant from the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency of the federal government. By analyzing Chicago’s skid row and 
surveying the skid rows of other American cities with a population of 
50,000 or more, information has been gathered that will prove invaluable 
in urban renewal planning for skid rows. The final report should be 
available in the near future through the Chicago Department of City 


Planning. 


The National Council on Alcoholism has also played an important 
part in gathering and disseminating information vital to the solution of 
the problems of skid row. Our actual participation in ths work was 
encouraged by the First Annual International Institute on the Homeless 
Alcoholic’ held in Detroit in 1955 under the co-sponsorship of the Detroit 
Mayor’s Rehabilitation Committee on Skid Row Problems and the Michi- 
gan State Board of Alcoholism. At this meeting it was decided to request 
that NCA, being the major voluntary health agency engaged in combating 
alcoholism, undertake this work. The National Council on Alcoholism 
accepted, well aware that with our limited and over-burdened staff, we 
would only attempt to gather and make available to the public knowledge 
on the skid row habitue and his habitat through a Committee on the 
Homeless Alcoholic. Under the chairmanship of, first, the Honourable 
John M. Murtagh, Chief Magistrate of New York City, and more recently, 
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Alan E. Schwartz, a prominent attorney, civic leader and chairman of the 
Detroit Mayor’s Committee on Skid Row Problems, and with the writer 
acting as secretary, the Committee has conducted an Annual Institute on 
the Homeless Alcoholic and released three bulletins®7’. 


It was decided in 1957 to widen the scope of this Committee to 
include the problems of the institutional alcoholic, as it became more 
and more apparent that the two problems are, in many instances, very 
closely allied. The name of the Committee was changed to that of the 
Committee on the Homeless and Institutional Alcoholic and consequently, 


the programming of the Institute was enlarged to include material on this 
subject. 


The kind of material presented at these institutes consists mainly 
of reports on current public and private treatment programs and research 
and demonstration projects conducted in or near skid row or in penal 
institutions which employ psychiatric, psychological, medical, social work, 
spiritual counselling or Alcoholics Anonymous methods (and often a 
combination of these); papers on the sociological, psychiatric, psycho- 
logical, medical, and legal aspects of alcoholism in homeless and unat- 
tached men and in persons with records of conviction, either in or out of 
prison. These proceedings are transcribed and published yearly® % 10 12 
and are widely distributed throughout the continent to every conceivable 
kind of interested party. Frequently, they have been used as a basis for 


further study by communities or agencies attempting to work out the 
problem in their own area. 


In April of 1959, the National Council, through analysis of statis- 
tical data and consultation with authorities in the field on the incidence 
of alcoholism among persons inhabiting skid row, released a statement!? 
whch showed that only thirty per cent of the total skid row population 
of approximately 500,000 (including those in jails or camps or those off 
skid row temporarily in casual or seasonal employment) are alcoholics. 


This information served to confirm our long standing belief that the 
figures used up until this time that fifteen per cent of the nation’s 5,000,000 
alcoholics are on skid row is far too large. Only three per cent are the 
stereotype skid row drinkers. 


Upon arriving at the conclusion that the skid row problem was 
neither exclusively nor primarily that of alcoholism, the National Council 
gave serious thought to instigating the organization of a committee with 
a much broader scope than that of the Committee on the Homeless and 
Institutional Alcoholic—one that would include the problems of skid row 
in totality. For if anything really constructive is to be done about skid 
row, this complicated problem must be approached from all angles. 
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An opportunity for just such a committee to come into existence 
arose when the National Social Welfare Assembly expressed interest in this 
work and then accepted NCA’s recommendation to create a Subcommittee 
on Skid Row of their Joint Committee on Housing and Welfare. The Joint 
Committee was organized to deal with relocation problems stemming from 
urban renewal by the National Social Welfare Assembly and the National 
Association of Housing and Redevelopment Officials. This committee 
has published an excellent guidebook on the subject called “Working for 
Urban Renewal’’’. 


Composed of representatives of housing, redevelopment, health and 
welfare, and NCA’s Committee on the Homeless and Institutional Alco- 
holic, the subcommittee on skid row elected Robert T. Jorvig, the execu- 
tive director of the Minneapolis Housing and Redevelopment Authority, 
as chairman. After several meetings the majority of the committee have 
come to the conclusion that skid row can be safely eliminated in the 
United States. 


Before it can honestly be said that the problems of skid row have 
been “solved” by urban relocation, these questions must be answered: 


How can we help the habitue with serious character defects, which 
the majority of these men seem to have? Even though they are physically 
able to work and are or will be relocated, they will remain severely un- 
stable and unfit to cope with their new surroundings unless treatment is 
secured for them. 


How do we cope with an influx of a new group such as the Negro 
from the South into large cities? Groups such as this earn just enough for 
subsistence in flophouses and cheap restaurants by today’s standards, and 
are discriminated against everywhere except in an environment like skid 
row, where the only ticket of admission is ready cash. How can they be 
relocated, and if they are, what about racial tensions? Will they be 
increased? Certainly they will not be lessened. 


As far as the personality make-up of the skid row man and the cause 
of his condition is concerned—what do we really know about him? 


In the past, studies of skid row have been largely sociological. The 
character of the man, his capacity and his emotional problems have been 
considered only to a degree, nor have any comprehensive attempts been 
made to understand the psychodynamics of the skid row population as a 
whole. The present planning is constructive, but psychological investiga- 
tion is needed. 


Some of the research done specifically on the homeless and institu- 
tional alcoholic, such as the work of David J. Myerson,’* }5 former 
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director of the Long Island Hospital Clinic in Boston; Robert Straus!® 
then with Yale Center of Alcohol Studies; Francis Feeney and his col- 
leagues’? on the caseload of the D.C. Alcoholic Rehabilitation Division 
Clinic; Dr. Martin Kissen, formerly of the Philadelphia General Hospital; 
and the current Volunteers of America demonstration project, under the 
direction of Walter Hart, strongly indicate the need for further study on a 
more intensive basis. 


I believe that what is now needed is a psycho-socio-economic study 
of a 3,000 case sample from a number of cities which have long been 
centers for homeless men—cities which are centers of industry, business 
and agricultural employment to which the men have repeatedly returned 
after completing their job contracts. As I stated earlier, little effort has 
been made, on a thorough basis, to study the underlying psychological 
motivation together with the sociological and economic influences. Socio- 
economic studies dating back to the early part of the century have analyzed 
the objective factors but only hint at the deep emotional problems involved. 
Therefore, if millions are to be spent for rehabilitation, should not a 
reasonable sum be spent in an effort to determine causative factors? 


Perhaps the cause is purely socio-economic, but I doubt this. Why, 
for example, out of a family of five children, do four adjust to society and 
one choose skid row, rejecting family, friends, and early acquaintances and 
by choice relinquishing his identity as a person? Why are thirty per cent 
of the inhabitants of skid row alcoholics, as opposed to a six per cent 
incidence of alcoholism in the general population? What is the ratio of 
the criminal minded to those who do not have these tendencies? To what 
degree can these men be helped to become self-sufficient psychologically, 
economically, and socially, or will they need to be supported all their 
lives? If so, how? 


I believe thousands of these men may never be able to be self- 
sustaining. However, we are not sure. If this is so, would not they and 
society be better served if a diagnosis and prognosis were made, and 
realistic plans formulated to deal with the situation in an environment 
where the most helpless would be protected and be at least partially 
self-supporting under the supervision of a trained sympathetic staff? This 
could raise a hue and cry of “concentration camps”, but if this program 
functioned on a therapeutic basis, and not on a punitive one, and was 
properly interpreted to the public, the reaction should be favourable. 
Certainly, their present mode of existence is not one that can be con- 
sidered socially constructive. 


As it stands now, the Subcommittee on Skid Row of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Housing and Welfare has no funds to provide staff for this 
work. The National Council on Alcoholism, as interested as we are in 
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skid row because of the sizeable proportion of alcoholics, will cooperate 
with the subcommittee, but we have also been brought to a virtual stand- 
still, even in continuing the operation of our own committee, because of 
lack of funds to do the kind of job that needs to be done. 


If funds were acquired, the first thing that should be done is to 
set up an information service which would be available to all communities 
interested in eliminating or improving skid row. Such a service would 
supply information on what other communities are doing, and offer staff 
service to consult with communities on their own rehabilitation plans. 


The subcommittee is the logical group to take leadership in putting such 
a plan into action. 


This is a crucial period. A moment in history where, because of 
property values, human values may go by the board. As health and 
welfare workers and civic-minded individuals we must take advantage of 
the current interest expressed by so many cities to generate some real 
action, and use this opportunity to somehow secure the necessary funds 


to perform a drastically needed service for both society and its for- 
gotten man. 
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Monseur Plunkert nous parle des éléments qui con- 
stituent le “skid row” et passe en revue les mesures 
récentes qui ont été prises pour remédier a la situation. 
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Prisons and Prison Reforms 
In the Old Canadian West 


FRANK W. ANDERSON 


John Howard Society 
Alberta 


The inclusion of prisons as part of the cultural life of the Old 
Canadian West dates, by implication, from the granting of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company Charter on May 2, 1670. Contained in the Charter were 
clauses which gave to the Governor and his Council the power to enact 
laws and ordinances for the good of the government of the Canadian West! 
and to impose fines and other punishments, provided these were not 
repugnant to the laws of England?. Provision was also made so that 
lesser officials, such as Chief Factors in charge of isolated posts, might also 
try criminal cases and award fines or punishment’. 


Since imprisonment was an accepted “other punishment” in England 
in 1670, the Governor and his officials acted upon the assumption that 
they had the right to imprison any person to await trial, or who had been 
found guilty of an offence. 


Between 1670 and 1812, the question of imprisonment was almost 
academic. Company posts were islolated; the white population was small; 
and the Indian was a law unto himself. Law enforcement was confined 
to maintaining discipline among the Company employees. Fine or for- 
feiture was the usual form of punishment. Persons awaiting trial were 
on their own recognizance, but in extreme instances could be held under 
guard in some room of the fort or post. Capital offences were transferred 
to England or Upper Canada. 


Not until 1812, when a group of settlers arrived at Red River, did the 
need for a regular prison become pressing. In instructions sent by Lord 
Selkirk to his local governor, Miles Macdonell, imprisonment with hard 
labor was specified for offenders. In addition, any person who broke 


prison rules and regulations was to be given solitary confinement in a 
“dark cell’. 


For the next ten years, although Lord Selkirk and other Company 
officials in England passed along instructions to the various governors at 
Red River, the situation remained much as under the old regime—fines 
were levied readily; face-saving compromises were reached; justice was 
easy-going in the face of community pressure and the absence of law- 
enforcement officers—for, as Governor A. Bulger pointed out in 1822, 
“There is no jail”S. 
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The same situation prevailed in the regions outside Red River Settle- 
ment. While the Company’s Code of Penal Laws, passed in September 
1815 at Moose Factory, specified imprisonment in irons for such offences 
2s combination (conspiracy), disobedience, insolence, or assaulting an 
offcer of the Company®, punishment was handicapped by lack of a prison. 


In 1835, however, when the energetic governor, Alexander Christie, 
began the construction of Fort Garry, at the fork of the Red and Assini- 
boine rivers, the Council of Assiniboia, acting for the settlers, requested 
that provision be made within the new fort for a public building to serve 
as gaol and court house. The cost and maintenance of this building 
would be met from customs duties on goods imported into the settlement’. 
The Council of the Northern Department, which legislated for the entire 
area of Rupert’s Land, approved this request and voted the sum of £300 
to help meet capital costs. Thereafter, it allotted £100 per annum for 
maintenance®. By this measure it asured that the gaol would serve all 
territories governed by the Company, and not just the Red River Settle- 
ment. 


The gaol, when completed, was a one-storey, two room building, 
constructed of wood, which stood at the rear of the fort square. Prisoners 
confined in it were expected to maintain themselves, but in the event that 
they could not, provision was made to provide from public funds for 
rations at the rate of one pound of pemican per day®. However, this 
system of catering proved unsuccessful and in 1841 it was ruled that every 
prisoner should receive one pound of pemican, with water, every morning, 
and that no additional food or luxuries would be permitted except on 
advice of a doctor!®, To meet these increased costs, a special excise tax 
of two shillings on every gallon of spirits consumed in the settlement was 
levied'!. The first gaoler was Antoine Grouette. 


To this early wooden gaol, whose iron bars and gate had to be 


freighted in from St. Paul by Red River cart, came prisoners from all 
the west. 


Within eight years, however, the presence of this gaol within the fort 
walls became an embarassment to the Company, and consequently arrange- 
ments were made to erect a new, more substantial gaol and court house 
outside the walls. A larger, more permanent limestone structure was built 
“within reach of the Fort’s guns”, on a spot overlooking the Assiniboine 
River. The Company was compensated for this expense by being per- 
mitted to take over the old, wooden gaol, for clerk’s quarters'?. 


Alexander Ross, historian, philosopher and former Company official, 
was appointed as the first Governor of the Gaol at a. salary of £100 per 
annum, from which he had to pay his gaoler’s salary and provide fuel. 
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Later this was amended to a salary of £30 per annum, with all other 
expenses being met from public funds. 


The first recorded instance of the gaol being used as a place of 
execution was on September 6, 1845, when an Indian was publicly 
executed on an improvised gallows erected over the Fort gate!+. 


In 1861, under James Ross, Governor of the Gaol, the penal code 
was altered so that prisoners would receive each day one pound of flour, 
half a pound of pemican, and water at discretion. Debtors could no 
longer be kept in prison at public expense—creditors had now to pay 


weekly, in advance, the sum of sixpence per day to maintain any debtor 
locked up at their request". 


The first known instance of clemency also occurred during Ross’ 
tenure. Paulet Chartrand, a halfbreed, had been convicted of manslaughter 
and sentenced to ten months imprisonment in October 1861. Five months 
later, petitions began to appear before the Council of Assiniboia, com- 
plaining that Chartrand’s large and needy family was imposing too great 
a welfare burden upon the community. The Council bowed to public 
opinion and granted him a pardon “at the expiration of six months 
counting from the day of his commital to prison’. 


Prison administration and law enforcement at this period was diffi- 
cult. For example, a Rev. Griffith Owen Corbett had been sentenced to 
six months for attempted abortion during the winter of 1863. Several 
petitions for his pardon having been refused, a group of settlers gathered 
at the gaol on April 20, 1863, surprised the gaoler, forced open the gate 
of Corbett’s cell and carried him off in triumph. 


Sheriff McKenny succeeded in arresting one of the ring-leaders, 
James Stewart, and imprisoned him, but the following night a second mob 
forced open the gaol and liberated Stewart. A posse assembled volun- 
tarily to assist the Sheriff and a clash between the two groups seemed 
certain. Cooler heads prevailed, however, and bloodshed was avoided. 
The mob was allowed to carry away their momentary hero!®, 


As a result, the magistrates adopted the policy of reviewing each 
case on the basis of whether a prison sentence would result in another 
gaol break. There being no regular law enforcement body, it would 


seem that this was a wise precaution and justified by unusual circum- 
stances. 


With a steady increase in the population of the west, which by 1869 
numbered some 12,000 whites, the Hudson’s Bay Company found it 
necessary to build other prisons. One of these was built at Norway 
House—a substantial stone structure one storey high—to handle prisoners 
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from northern outposts; while the third was constructed within the walls 
of Lower Fort Garry, near the present city of Selkirk, Manitoba. 


By 1869, a growing nationalistic spirit, dissatisfaction with Company 
rule, and incredible blundering on the part of the Company, the Canadian 
government and the Imperial government, brought about the uprising of 
the French and English halfbreeds under Louis Riel. Fearful of their 
rights, the French, under Riel, took over the colony and ruled it with the 
co-operation of the English until the passage of the Manitoba Act and the 
entrance of the Canadian west into Confederation in 1870. 


Throughout this crisis, Mr. McKenny, Governor of the Gaol at 
Fort Garry, found himself in a strange position. His gaol was taken over 
by Riel’s soldiers to house political prisoners—but at the same time his 
normal compliment of inmates was not interfered with; he was offered the 
post of gaol governor under the new government, but when he declined 
to accept, was permitted to retain his title, salary and functions, so long 
as these did not interfere with the activities of the Riel-headed government. 


Riel’s men patrolled the town efficiently, locking up any drunks found in 
the streets. 


With the passage of the Manitoba Act in May 1870, and the entrance 
of the province into Confederation, the history of prisons in the Canadian 
west—and particularily in Alberta—entered a new phase. 


Between 1870 and 1873 the newly acquired North West sprawled 
like an unruly giant between the Manitoba border and the Rockies. 
Murder, rapine and liquor combined to make it an uncertain hell for 
Indian and white man alike. The Hudson’s Bay Company officials, 
relieved of legal responsibilities—except within their own posts—were 
powerless in the face of lawless whiskey traders from United States who 
knew no law execpt that of King Colt and six brass Commandments. 
What is now the province of Alberta, was completely dominated—as far 
north as Red Deer—by these whiskey traders. 


Within the province of Manitoba, the newly formed government dis- 
carded the gaols at Upper Fort Garry and Norway House, but took over 
the stone prison at Lower Fort Garry to serve as a penitentiary. There 
was, however, no connection between this penitentiary and those in the 
east, which were under a combined board of inspectors. 


In 1873, to cope with the lawlessness in the North West, the North 
West Mounted Police force was assembled and dispatched westward to 
bring law and order to the new regions over which the Dominion govern- 
ment had jurisdiction. The Act which brought them into being also 
provided for gaols and lock-ups for prisoners under their custody!”. At 
the same time, it was assumed that prisoners receiving sentences of two 
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years or more would be committed to a penitentiary, as in eastern Canada, 
and it was taken for granted that such sentences would be served in the 
penitentiary at Lower Fort Garry, even though this was not under the 
jurisdiction of the Inspectors of Penitentiaries. 


The first outpost established by the Mounted Police was at Fort 
Macleod, in southern Alberta. The prison, or guardhouse, was started in 
October 1874. Its construction was simple. Cottonwood poles, 12 feet 
high, set in trenches and plastered with clay, formed the outside walls. 
Crossbeams covered with prairie sod made the roof. The bare ground 
gave natural flooring. Doors and windows, with their locks and iron 
bars, were brought in from Helena, Montana, by bull team. Bunks were 
of poplar logs with gunny sacks filled with straw!®. 


Even before the gaol was completed, it had its first prisoner— 
William Bond, Negro, incarcerated for illegal whiskey traffic. On Decem- 
ber 2, Bond escaped custody while being transferred from one building 


to another. Thus, the first prisoner escaped. He was later found dead 
from exposure on the prairie. 


In the north, Sub-Inspector-Gagnon founded Fort Saskatchewan on 
April 26, 1875, and began the construction of a police post and farm. 
The guardhouse, one storey high, was constructed of logs plastered with 


mud. Originally called Sturgeon Creek Post, its name was shortly changed 
to Fort Saskatchewan?°. 


In 1875, the North West Territories Act separated the North West 
from Manitoba for administrative purposes, but did nothing to alter the 
prison structure. It gave the Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council authority 
to regulate gaols and lockups; Stipendary Magistrates power to convey 
persons to the prison in Manitoba; and where there was no gaol or lock- 


up, to confine prisoners in the custody of the North West Mounted 
Police?!. 


The usual complement of prisoners in any guardhouse was composed 
of drunks, liquor law offenders, an occasional Indian confined for cattle or 
horse stealing, and men of the Force convicted of some breach of regula- 
tions. The chief occupation of the prisoners was to cut the enormous 
amounts of firewood required to stoke the post’s stoves?2. 


As early as 1879 it became apparent that these original lockups were 
totally inadequate. Fort Walsh, for example, had three cells and an 
average population of thirteen. Originally, the Force had considered these 
guardrooms as chiefly useful to confine offenders within the Force, and 
with the inclusion of civilian offenders, found themselves faced with 
severe custodial problems. Overcrowding, lack of work to keep the 
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inmates gainfully employed, and the necessity of providing twenty-four- 
hours-a-day guard proved an ever increasing taxation upon their limited 
manpower. Agitation was started for the construction of a central prison 
for the North West Territories. 


In 1882, when headquarters were shifted to Regina, temporary 
buildings were shipped from the east. Among them was a guardhouse, 
twenty-four by forty-eight, providing ten cells. Three years later, follow- 
ing the Riel Rebellion, new prison quarters were built at Regina, capable 
of housing fifty-four prisoners—three to a cell. However, within two 
months there were eight-one prisoners confined, including lunatics?%. 
While many of these were men connected with the uprising, the over- 
crowding felt here, as well as in many other guardhouses, was chiefly 
due to the steady increase in population. The railway as moving rapidly 
towards British Columbia, and over its rails came much flotsam and 
jetsam of humanity in addition to the hardy pioneers. Gamblers, prosti- 
tutes and confidence men flocked to the new towns along the C.P.R. 


The agitation for a central prison continued for some years, but 
several factors were operating to defeat the plan. In 1876 the little 
penitentiary at Lower Fort Garry was abandoned and the men moved to 
the new penitentiary at Stony Mountain, which was under the control of 
the Inspector of Penitentiaries at Ottawa. The new quarters provided 
space for 150 men. At the same time, many of the towns which sprang 
into existence in these years—such as Regina—formed their own local 
police forces and built their own gaols. Again, with the increase in popu- 
lation, it became necessary for the Force to erect new detachments—and 
each of these had its inevitable guardhouse. 


Over the years the conditions within the guardhouses had improved 
considerably. Floors were boarded, hewn lumber had replaced the mud- 
chinked walls, and “the very prisoners in the jails have neat iron cots”. 
In contrast, as Commissioner Irvine complained, the police slept on boards 
and trestles. 


Nevertheless, the region was becoming slowly more civilized—a 
condition which brought with it an increase in crime and the variety of 
crime. Even though such centers as Regina, Prince Albert, Moosomin, 
Edmonton and Calgary had created their own local lock-ups; even though 
long term prisoners were being accommodated at Stony Mountain 
Penitentiary; overcrowding continued to be a problem for the police. 


Then, in 1905, Alberta and Saskatchewan became provinces and the 
problem of caring for all prisoners sentenced to less than two years passed 
from police to province. The problems of over-crowding had not been 
solved. Except in a compassionate way, no one had recognized the 
possibilities of probation, treatment or parole. From that date on, how- 
ever, the opportunity of uniform treatment of prisoners vanished and the 
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three prairie provinces embarked upon their own program of prison build- 
ing and prison reform. 


1 Oliver, E. H. The Canadian North West. Ottawa: Government Printing 
Bureau, 1914; 2 vols, p. 144. 


Ibid, 145. 
Ibid, 148. 
Ibid, 180-187. 
Ibid, 225. 
Ibid, 1287. 
Ibid, 268. 
Ibid, 722. 
Ibid, 291. 

10 Ibid, 299. 

Jbid, 281. 

12 Ibid, 310-311. 


13 Ross, Alexander. The Red River Settlement. London: Smith, Elder and Co., 
1856, p. 332. 


14 Oliver, page 501. 
15 Ibid, page 483. 


16 Begg, Alex. History of the North West. Toronto: Hunter, Rose Co., 1894, 
Vol. 1, pp. 351-2. 


17 Statutes of Canada, 1873, Chapter 35. 

18 Turner, J. P. The North West Mounted Police. Vol. 1, p. 167. 

19 Jbid, page 192, 196. 

20 Ibid, page 206. 

21 Statutes of Canada, 1875, Chapter 49, sections 66, 68, 69. 

22 Greisbach, W. A. I Remember. Toronto: Ryerson Press, 1946. p. 37. 
23 Turner, pp. 225-226. 


Voila une étude trés intéressante de histoire du 
développement de la réforme pénale dans louest 
du Canada, nous reportant aux premiers jours du 
siécle présent. 
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Now is the Time“ 


JOSEPH MCCULLEY, 


Warden, Hart House 
University of Toronto 


It was in the year 1773 that John Howard first drew the attention 
of the people of England to the lamentable state of their prisons. In his 
book, The State of the Prisons in England and Wales (published in 1777), 
he described the filth, the misery, the degradation, of those institutions. 
One can only recall the words of the Scottish poet of the common people, 

Man’s inhumanity to man 

Makes countless thousands mourn. 
Because of his agitation, the disgraceful fee system for jailers was abolished 
but to most of his fellow citizens his words fell on deaf ears. There 
were a few sensitive souls who followed his example and among such 
pioneers must be included the name of that great Quaker lady, Elizabeth 
Fry, who, from her home of gentleness and comfort, visited the sordid 
sink of Newgate, endeavouring to bring into it something of the Christian 
love and warmth which animated her own life. Among the measures she 
advocated—far in advance of her time—vwere classification of delinquents 
and vocational training. It was during the lifetime of Elizabeth Fry that 
legislative action was taken to moderate the harshness of the penal code 
but, generally speaking, conditions in the prisons improved but little. 


In many other areas the humanitarianism of the nineteenth century 
produced positive results in the amelioration of such problems as child 
labour, depressed housing and slum conditions, but comparable activity 
and results were not present in the area of prison reform. We had to wait 
almost one hundred years for the establishment of the Borstal system in 
England. It was then that we heard the plea of Mr. Winston Churchill, 
then Home Secretary, for a greater concern on this whole matter. 


The mood and temper of the public with regard to the treatment of 
crime and criminals is one of the most unfailing tests of the civilisa- 
tion of any country. A calm, dispassionate recognition of the rights 
of the accused, and even of the convicted, criminal against the State 
—a constant heart-searching by all charged with the duty of punish- 
ment—a desire and eagerness to rehabilitate in the world of industry 
those who have paid their due in the hard coinage of punishment; 
tireless efforts towards the discovery of curative and regenerative pro- 
cesses; unfailing faith that there is a treasure, if you can only find it, 
in the heart of every man. These are the symbols which, in the 
treatment of crime and criminal, mark and measure the stored-up 
strength of a nation, and are sign and proof of the living virtue in it. 


*Address to the John Howard Society, St. Catharines, March 6, 1959. 
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In 1870 interested persons in the United States formed the American 
Prison Association (now known as the American Correctional Association) 
whose initial declaration of principles is as valid today as it was almost a 
century ago. During all of this period this Association has laboured cease- 
lessly to develop a more sane, more scientific, more humane treatment 
for the offenders in our society. (Much more recently there has been, of 
course, the Canadian Corrections Association, which has grown out of the 
Canadian Penal Association and the Delinquency and Crime Division of 
the Canadian Welfare Council; this is now the one organization in Canada 
which represents all areas of the correctional field.) 


It has always been the unhappy lot of persons interested in prison 
reform to be accused of wishing to “mollycoddle” the convict. There has 
remained in the public mind an attitude which is not only mediaeval but 
primitive—the concept that if a person breaks the law he must pay a 
necessary price. According to this concept it is the duty of society to 
exact some retribution in almost as stark a fashion as the old Mosiac law 
put is, “An eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth, a life for a life”. 


There is also in the public mind an idea of deterrence—that the 
sentence of the court may deter the offender from repeating his offence and 
—what is more important—that other members of society may in their 
turn be deterred from committing similar offences. And thus we have 
had from time to time savage sentences, designed to elminate this, that 
or the other particular kind of offence against society. 


Both of these concepts are still operative in the public mind. One 
has only to listen to the outcries in the popular press when some particu- 
larly unpleasant or violent crime has been committed, to realize how 
thin is the veneer of civilization and humanitarianism to which, in our 
better moments, we all pay a verbal allegiance. 


The picture, of course, is not one of unmitigated gloom. Ever since 
the time of John Howard and Elizabeth Fry there have been devoted 
persons who have risked criticism and unpopularity, not only to draw 
attention to the crimes against humanity which were committed in the name 
of justice, but who have worked hard to improve the situation. In this 
honour roll appear the names of persons like Sir Alexander Paterson in 
England, of Sanford Bates and Austin MacCormick and others in the 
United States and of that great woman, Agnes Macphail, in our own 
Canada. At this point I should not fail to mention other Canadian leaders: 
John Kidman, formerly of Montreal, the late General Draper—and Alex 
Edmison, who is once again assuming full-time responsibilities in the 
work. I refrain from mentioning the names of persons like our own 
Executive Director, who at this moment are carrying the load. 
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But old customs die hard and the way of prison reform is never easy. 
One wonders why it is that progress in this field has been so slow. Perhaps 
it has something to do with the fact that in actual practice in our society, 
democratic governments respond to the variety of pressures which are 
brought to bear upon them; perhaps it has something to do with the fact 
that prisoners are deprived of their civil rights—they do not have the 
privilege of the vote—they are, therefore, unable to organize appropriate 
pressure groups—and those who venture to speak for them can too easily 
be dismissed as Utopian “fuddy-duddies” or professional “do-gooders”. 


The fact remains, however, that, judged by any rational standards, 
our prison system as we know it today has failed miserably in its most 
justifiable purpose. In the report of the Commissioner of Penitentiaries 
of Canada for the year 1949 appears this statement: 


There is an increasing realization that the true purpose of the prison 
is not only to keep in safe custody those committed to its care but 
to train, uplift and educate its inmates for better and future citizen- 
ship . . . Greater attention to the basic needs of the individual prison- 
er, more sympathetic concern for the needs and problems of the in- 
mate—better facilities for readjustment on discharge—these are all 
evidences of a concern for a prisoner as a human being. 


Nothing is said here about vengeance, retribution or punishment; nothing 
is said here about deterrence. There is a recognition of the fact that the 
offender cannot be permitted to run at large in society but there is a clear 
statement that it is the prime function of the prison, insofar as possible, 


to return the offender to society prepared to live a decent and law-abiding 
life. 


In the course of the last fifty years we have learned much about what 
makes the human animal tick or, if I may use the title of a well known 
book, What Makes Sammy Run. We have knowledge and we have skills, 
developed through the behaviour sciences, which enable us to discover 
the causes and to prescribe remedies for maladjusted human behaviour. 
But we have been slow in applying this new knowledge and as a result 
approximately three out of four of the men in the penitentiaries of Canada 
have spent some previous time in municipal or provincial jails or peniten- 
tiaries. If we really believe that a major purpose of imprisonment—or 
any other form of treatment which may be prescribed—is to “correct” 
the offender, it must be admitted that we have failed. 


The first hopeful sign in Canada of the dawning of a new day was 
the appointment of the Archambault Commission and its report, published 
in 1938. This document quite clearly spelled out the problems and it 
made clear-cut recommendations for their solution. At this date we may 
or may not agree with some of the details but the recommendations 
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indicate an awareness of the fact that the whole judicial and treatment 
process must be radically changed. 


With the outbreak of war in 1939 it was obvious that little could 
be done to implement the Archambault recommendations. The whole 
national effort had to be concentrated on the business of survival; (and 
I must here acknowledge the fact that the men in our Canadian prisons, 
although not sharing fully in this effort, did a perfectly tremendous job, 
the details of which have never yet been completely understood by the 
Canadian public). 


It was after the war that the federal government appointed General 
R. B. Gibson as Commissioner of Penitentiaries and subsequently reor- 
ganized the Penitentiaries Branch to make it a more efficient instrument 
of the new policy. The impatient among us may feel that progress in the 
last ten years has been much too slow for our liking. But progress there 
has been. Here and there across the country other governments have 
taken action. I do not wish to attempt to give a comprehensive list of 
everything that has been done but I can mention the progressive attitude 
shown in certain reforms in the British Columbia system, the new attitude 
in Saskatchewan, progressive steps taken in Ontario and, more recently, 
the establishment of a changed policy in New Brunswick. It, however, 
should be recognized that most of these changes have been ameliorations 
of an outworn system; we still need a fundamentally new approach—a new 
philosophy in this whole matter. By and large, however, public opinion 
has given support to every effort to improve the situation. 


In no other way has this public support been more evident than in 
the increased interest in such matters as probation and after care. For 
a long time it has been a recognized principle of work with juveniles that 
probation is a useful and effective instrument. The extension of this 
service to adults in the Province of Ontario has been most encouraging. 
The only problem is that the work has been so successful that unfair 
demands may be made on a probation staff. Courts are becoming con- 
vinced of the desirability of pre-sentence reports and it may be that an 
already greatly increased staff will have to be extended further if we are 
fully to benefit from the labours of probation officers. 


Similarly, the improvement in after care services is one of the very 
hopeful signs of the last few years. For a long time these organizations 
struggled without adequate support from either government or the public. 
It has now been generally recognized that, as Sir Alexander Paterson said, 
“For most men the real punishment begins when they leave the prison 
rather than when they enter it”. Society has been unwilling to give the 
released prisoner a fair break. He has many problems—employment, 
readjustment to marital and home situation, etc. It is in this area that 
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after care organizations can do their best work—not in treating symptoms 
but in getting at causes—as agencies employing competent and trained 
workers whose job it is to help men and women to traverse that narrow 
and difficult bridge which leads from the institution back into free society. 


Governments on every level have gradually recognized that some of 
these activities can be better handled by private citizens through private 
organizations than by government agencies and they have begun to provide 
financial support for this effort. And increasingly, support is being 
provided, not only by individual private citizens but by community chests. 
This co-operation between public and private agencies may well prove to 
be one of the unique contributions that Canada is making to the whole 
problem of after care. 


Another very hopeful sign was the appointment by the previous 
federal administration of the Fauteux Committee, whose report has 
received a large measure of approval. Needless to say, as a member of 
the Committee I speak on this matter with some diffidence, but it is 
encouraging that this report is at present the basis of discussions between 
the federal and the provincial governments. The federal government has 
taken steps which are within its authority to implement certain recom- 
mendations—the most important of which has been the appointment of 
the National Parole Board and the establishment of a program of auto- 
matic review of all sentences. As was true of the Archambault Report, 
there may not be general agreement on all the details of the Fauteux 
Report but the underlying principles are, in my judgement, thoroughly 
sound and deserve the careful consideration of both the general public 
and the provincial and federal governments. 


Another hopeful sign has been the uniform interest and support of 
the public press of this country in constructive reforms. For a long time 
the press had seemed to confine its interest very largely to sensational 
prison items—triots, escapes, etc. It may well be that such publicity 
helped to create public interest in the problems. In recent years, however, 
the members of the press have led the way in an informed and intelligent 
discussion of many of the problems about which I am speaking. It is an 
axiom of good government that the free press of a free country should 
not only report the news but that it should provide information and a 
basis for discussion of all our social problems. It is my hope that the 


Canadian press will continue to provide sane, thoughtful and intelligent 
leadership in these matters. 


I could go on at considerable length to discuss some of the special 
problems towards which attention should be directed in the near future. 
There is a crying need in this country for a greater variety of specialized 
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institutions designed to provide treatment for specialized groups—youth- 
ful and first offenders, alcoholics, drug addicts, psychotics and psycho- 
paths. At the present moment many of our prisons are overcrowded. 
Appropriate steps should be taken to relieve this overcrowding by the 
establishment of new special instiutions; among them there should cer- 
tainly be a greater variety of minimum security institutions in which the 
general life and program of the inmates could be much more suitable for 
reformative and rehabilitative procedures than is possible in the Bastille 
type of maximum security prison. 


There is great need for an improved personnel in all aspects of 
correctional work. This is equally true of institutional personnel, proba- 
tion and parole personnel and workers in after care agencies. The intro- 
duction of a program for the training of professional workers is a task 
which will fall in large measure on our universities. This, however, must 
be supplemented by training and refresher courses operated by govern- 
ments, by institutions and perhaps even by voluntary agencies. 


In no other area of our life would we be content to use the methods 
employed by our grandparents. It is high time that the whole correctional 
process in Canada should be modernized and streamlined in accordance 
with modern knowledge about human behaviour. In 1938 the late Sir 
Alexander Paterson said that he could not understand why Canada, which 
was so forward-looking in many ways, was so completely mediaeval! in its 
attitudes towards the treatment of the offender. I hope I am not being 
naive or foolishly optimistic when I suggest that never in our history has 
the Canadian public been so ready to support progressive measures in 
probation, institutional treatment, parole and after care. Members of the 
John Howard Society are an informed group whose efforts have particular 
force since all their ideas and proposals stem from practical, day-to-day 
work with the offender. I, however, am suggesting that we must have a 
greater number of persons dedicated to this cause. I am certain that 


Canada is now ready for a complete overhaul of our penal and correctional 
methods. Now is the time. 


Monsieur McCulley examine les attitudes du public 
envers le délinquant et nous parle de certains change- 
ments que le temps a apporté dans ces attitudes. 
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Book 


CRIME, COURTS, AND PROBATION. By Charles Lionel Chute 


and Marjorie Bell. Galt, Ontario: Brett-MacMillan, 1956. pp. 268. 
Price $4.75. 


The title of this treatise would be more descriptive if called The 
History of Probation in the United States of America. 


The book commences with methods of punishment from early times 
and gives an account of the earlier schemes for humanizing criminal 
punishment under the Common Law of England. 


An outline of the work of John Augustus and Rufus R. Cook, both 
of Boston, the American pioneers in probation, is followed by the enact- 
ments passed in 1869 by the Massachusetts legislature. The impact of the 
success of such men in rehabilitating persons involved with the law had a 
profound bearing on such legislation. The weakness of the voluntary 
system as then enacted, soon became obvious. The necessity of a pre- 
sentence report before a person was placed on probation, was brought to 
light. The importance of a well organized probation department became 
apparent. The success of the Massachusetts probation department 
attracted the attention of other state legislatures. 


The expansion of the probation system in the United States is 


described, as well as the persons responsible for the enactments of the 
required legislation. 


The next step in the development of probation was the formation of 
the National Probation and Parole Association. This is gone into at 


considerable length and also the very important function it is now 
performing. 


The last half of the book is much more interesting. This part dis- 
cusses the practice of probation and everyday problems that arise there- 
from. The subjects under review in this part have to do with pre-sentence 
investigation and the proper use to be made of the resulting information, 
selection for probation, counselling, juvenile courts, the progress proba- 


tion has made and its benefits. Such subjects are dealt with in a very 
practical manner. 


The final chapter relates the experience of a probation officer with 
six probationers, the rehabilitation of such men under proper guidance 
and the financial advantage to the state. 


In conclusion, the history of probation and its development in the 
United States of America constitutes half the book and is not of great 
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interest to the average Canadian reader. The other half takes into 
account the theories of probation and a practical application of such 
theories. This part is most impressive and tells the great benefits that 


may be derived from probation, provided that there is proper supervision 
of the probationer. 


MAGISTRATE W. S. GARDNER 
South Porcupine. 


_. THEY TALKED TO A STRANGER. By Len O’Connor. Toronto: 
MacMillan of Canada, 1959. pp. 276. Price $4.50. 


This book of exploration is thoroughly and competently done. Mr. 
O’Connor’s territory is the savage wasteland of juvenile delinquency, and 
he paints a candid and compelling picture. The author is a veteran 
Chicago reporter with a rare ability to bridge the gap between the teenage 
offenders and the adult world. When he set out to interview a number 
of boys in deep trouble with the law, he was able to get from them not 
merely the bare facts of what they had done, but why they had done 
it. Sensing that O’Connor was looking for understanding, not headlines, the 


boys talked frankly and fully. The result is not a pretty book—but it is 
a powerful one. 


Almost without exception, the boys who “talked to a stranger” 
shared backgrounds of such sordidness that they approached melodrama. 
Their troubled lives are rooted in the emotional rubble of overtly or tacitly 
broken homes, and this triggers the child into anti-social acts rooted in 
insecurity, uncertainty and fear. 


The pattern follows a familiar route. Playing hookey from school, 
already-delinquent companions, petty theft, a so-called juvenile home 
where the boy associates with more mature law-breakers, and then a weary 
repetition of crimes until the juvenile makes the “big time”. . 


For these boys, the fork in the road comes very early in their lives 
and is only dimly perceived. By the time they are in their mid-teens most 
have served time in some institution, and the pattern of their lives is set 
along criminal lines. There is stark reason for reflection, in the comment 
of James A. Johnson, former Warden of Alcatraz: “The finest prisons in 


the world are only monuments to neglected youth; the crime problem is 
the boy problem”. 


There are no easy answers to the problem of juvenile delinquency, 
but the situation is not without hope. The greatest need is for each citizen 
and each community to realize that this is not a big-city problem—it is not 
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the other fellow’s problem—it is a “here and now” problem for everyone. 
They Talked To A Stranger should be required reading for every parent, 
teacher and enlightened citizen. 


MARGARET JARVIS 
Halifax. 


CRIME AND THE SEXUAL PSYCHOPATH. By J. P. de River. 
Springfield: C. C. Thomas, 1958. pp. xviii + 346. Price $7.50. 


This volume is said to be intended as a text for those (judges, 
lawyers, law enforcement officers, physicians and allied personnel) who 
are responsible for dealing with sex offenders. 


One or more chapters are devoted to each of the major perversions. 
Some of these, such as pedophilia, are given considerable space, while 
others such as female homosexuality scarcely receive mention. In most 
chapters a relatively brief general description of a particular variety of 
perversion is followed by illustrative case reports compiled by the author 
in the course of his duties as a forensic psychiatrist. 


This book has little to recommend it. Certainly it cannot qualify 
either as a serious scientific work or as a good piece of literature. The 
author’s conceptual approach to perversions is a confused mixture of 
psychoanalysis, archaic genetics, and his own ethical beliefs. The case 
reports consist mainly of unusually detailed descriptions of sexual offences. 
Some of these are accompanied by photographs which are frankly sensa- 
tional, which contribute nothing, and which transcend the bounds of 
good taste. 


In addition to those weaknesses the book suffers from an abundance 


of syntactical errors. Those who fail to read this volume will miss very 
little. 


Alcohol Research Foundation R. J. GIBBONS 
Toronto 


AN INTRODUCTION TO CRIMINALISTICS (The Application 
of the Physical Sciences to the Detection of Crime). By C. E. O’Hara 
and J. W. Osterburg. New York: The MacMillan Co., 1956. pp. 705. 
Price $10.75. 


This book is an authoritative work in the field of forensic science. 
It is comprehensive, dealing with the many ways that tools of the 
physical sciences are used in the investigation of crime. There is sufficient 
detals to provide a basic course in criminalistics for the graduate of the 
physical sciences. Likewise, the book would be useful to those who have 
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some contact with this field and wish to delve more deeply into selected 
topics. Those interested in the social sciences and lawyers may well 
be among this group. 


Parts of the book refer to the unique arrangements available in New 
York City. For example, part “A”, the laboratory in general, is really a 
description of their facilities, both authors having been members of this 
laboratory and police force for many years. However, it is not at all 
certain that this is the best laboratory arrangement to adopt in other 


than a dense urban area. For law enforcement officers chapters on care 
of evidence is invaluable. 


The statistics given in part “B” are valuable as basic statistical 
information. However, it is doubtful that statistical methods such as these 
should be applied to forensic examinations. Certainly, they should not be 
applied unless the expert knew far more of statistics and far more about 
forensic examinations than can be learned from this book. There is 
doubt that they should ever be used since the numbers can be more 
impressive than intended in certain instances. Unless more is known about 
the independance of the variables studied, these data and the material in 
part “J” should be applied with caution. 


The remainder of the book describes the forensic methods available 
in the best laboratories on this continent. However, the sections on photo- 
graphy are overly emphasized from the laboratory point of view but 
perhaps not from the viewpoint of the interests of others. 


One section on determining speed of motor vehicles should only be 
applied by an expert with basic training in physics—if at all. 


O’Hara and Osterburg have made a contribution to the field with 
this book. It takes its place along with other excellent works. Among 
the latter more valuable to those who wish to see the tools of forensic 
science in their proper perspective among other investigation tools are the 


books of Cuthbert, Svensson & Wendely, Soderman & O’Connel and 
Snyder. 


H. WarD SMITH 
Director 


Attorney-General’s Laboratory 
Toronto. 


THE CRIMINAL PROSECUTION IN ENGLAND. By Sir Patrick 
Devlin. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1958. pp. 150. Price $3.50. 


Although the administration of criminal justice in Canada differs 
from province to province, the basic principles are derived from a common 
ancestor, and it is for that reason alone, if for no other, that this small 
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volume should be of interest to all engaged in the fields of law and 
criminology. It is written with that same degree of clarity which, for 
many years, like a breeze of fresh air, has marked the judgments of Mr. 
Justice (now Lord Justice) Devlin, and the layman need have no fear that 
this is but another legal tome. On the contrary: it is a volume designed to 
tell the public at large of what happens to an accused in England between 
the time of his detention and the start of his trial. It is also an admirable 
summary of the functions of the police and of some of the rules which 
have been laid down to guide them in their conduct. 


Perhaps the most important set of these rules deals with the interro- 
gation of a suspect and the subsequent use to which statements made by 
an accused can be put. This is a vexatious field of law, and this despite 
the fact that rarely a day passes in which courts are not called upon by 
the prosecution to admit in evidence a confession made by the prisoner. 
It is a field of law which one English judge, in 1809, considered “obscure” 
and yet, more than a century later, another English judge was again forced 
to say that, “strange as it may seem, the English law is still unsettled”. 


The problem lies in the fact that, on the one hand, an accused must 
be dealt with fairly, not only for reasons of human dignity, but also for 
the very practical reason that, under pressure, he may confess falsely. On 
the other hand, no one wishes to add to the burdens of the police. In 
England, the judges of the Queen’s Bench Division have laid down the 
“ground rules”. Yet, even if one or more of these “Judges’ Rules” are 
violated, a trial judge may still permit the Crown to lead evidence of a 
confession. In Canada, the standing of these Rules is even more pre- 
carious. Indeed, the gulf has seemed to widen and this must be a source 
of regret. 


As the author suggests, this book will not satisfy those who wish to 
know more about the trial itself. For them, he—and this reviewer joins 
him heartily—recommends Dr. Glanville Williams’ Proof of Guilt (2nd 
ed., London, Stevens and Sons, 1958). 


KAUFMAN 


Vice-president 
The John Howard Society of Quebec, Inc. 
Montreal. 


EXPLORATION IN GROUP RELATIONS. By E. L. Trist and 
C. Sofer. Leicester University Press, 1959. pp. 68. Price 7s 6d net. 


To us in North America, who are bombarded with group studies in 
professional publications and personal contact, this small publictaion from 
England suggests somewhat of a pioneer venture into this subject. Devel- 
oped between the University of Leicester and the Tavistock Institute of 
Human Relations, the pamphlet describes a residential conference for the 
purpose of exploring relationships within a group, and the individual’s 
relationship to the group. This is done through two types of groups 
known as “study” and “application” groups. The function of the study 
groups was to examine group relations by experiencing and analysing the 
processes which occured within their groups. On the other hand, the 


application groups attempted to achieve the same ends but through the 
undertaking of a practical project. 


The project went on for a period of two weeks and each group had 
assigned to it both a consultant and an observer from the sponsoring 


organization. Both consisted of representatives from local organizations 
within the community. 


Following a period of several months, about sixty per cent of the 
participating membership reconvened for the purpose of considering what 
had taken place and assessing the value of such a project. The initial 
reaction was one of considerable insight being achieved by the individual 
members, but of very little practical value in its application. This was 
later replaced with a feeling of a need for further exploration and study 
before its more meaningful value could be assessed. 


No attempt will be made to discuss the project. However the publi- 
cation left an immediate reaction of enthusiasm and frustration—en- 
thusiasm for a project of this nature, and frustration at the important gaps 
which are evident. Although the pamphlet is short and to the point, 
considerable detail such as more description and reactions of the individual 
sessions and their participants would have provided a clearer picture. 


GERALD ALTON 
Toronto. 


MAJOR SOCIAL PROBLEMS. By Earl Raab and Gertrude Jaeger 
Selznick. Evanston, Ill.: Row, Peterson & Co., 1959. pp. 570. Price $6.50. 


This is a text book in sociology written for the undergraduate. It 
deals with the problems associated with certain phenomena of our society 
such as schools, the family, crime, juvenile delinquency and group 
prejudices. The authors present the problems fully and suggest possible 
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solutions. They point out the advantages and drawbacks of suggested 
solutions and they honestly state which solution they feel to be best. 


In a field as controversial as that covered in this book, a great deal 
of outside reading is recommended. A feature of this book is that the 
most important of such reading is actually incorporated in the book. The 
authors have used important writings and have adapted them to the 
needs of the book by judicious summarization and by direct quotation. 
We thus find the works of Lloyd E. Ohlin, Paul W. Tappan, the Gluecks, 
and others fairly fully presented. These adaptations are made, of course, 
with the permission of the authors and account for perhaps thirty per cent 
of the book. 


Workers in the correction field will be interested to know how 
valuable this book might be in staff training. The sections on juvenile 
delinquency and crime could be used directly in helping staff to under- 
stand those with whom they work. The functions of courts, institutions, 
probation and parole are set out and programs of prevention of delinquency 
are described. The other chapters will be useful as supplementary reading 
to help in the understanding of the problems that create anxiety and 
consequent delinquency. 


A book that deals with problems about which strong opinions are 
held is bound to disappoint many. If this book is used in the training of 
institutional staff there are going to be many who will disagree with the 
authors’ evaluation of the worth of the institution in the treatment of the 
offender. In the matter of juvenile delinquency, for example, the authors 
believe that a more extended use of probation is the best solution. Very 
few will quarrel with such a conclusion. Institutional people, however, 
will feel that the value of the institution has been written off too readily. 
The authors condemn the institutions on the basis of two works: Five 
Hundred Criminal Careers by Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck, published in 
1930, and an aricle by Albert Deutsch, published in the Woman’s Home 
Companion in 1948. They fail to mention the diagnostic and treatment 
centres that are becoming more numerous in connection with institutions, 
nor the good work that is being done by group methods in Highfields and 
other institutions. Progress in the corrections field is being made quickly 
and, for a book published in 1959, reference could have been made to 
more recent material. 


H. L. WiLson 
Ontario Training School for Girls 
Galt, Ontario 
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